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CITY TEAMS PASSING THE JUDGES’ STAND. 
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VIEWS OF THE WORK-HORSE PARADE, 


Annual Open-Air Horse Show in Boston on Memorial Day. 
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W AMP ANOAG CAMP. SUMMER CAMP FOR 
Boys at wake Phillip, Sandown, N. H. New 
buildings. wan ving parties, fishing, swimming ; 
tutoring. D. M. BREWSTER, SANDOWN, N. H. 





Moosehead Camps for Boys | 


Booklet Free. H. H. STU, ART, B. A., Guilford, Me. Me. 


Steel Wool Dish Cleaner 
Makes dish- washing easy. Does work that 
nothing else will do. Constant use follows trial. 
Package 15 cents, post-paid. Agents wanted. 
Cc HANSON, SOUTHBRIDGE, , MASS. 
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Athenia Corsets, 


ALL FIGURES, $1.00 UP. | 
Mailed Postage Paid. 


Chandler’s Corset Store, 
8 & 8A Winter St., Boston. 
&ay-SEND FOR CATALOGUE.-@8 


FROM THE FAMOUS 4 
“°°S Taylor’s 
at 
Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 
can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 

nience. Rollit, crush 

it, dent it. Always 

ready for a journey 
or the piazza. Made of fine quality 
fur felt, colors black, fawn and 
steel. The same style Hat made 
of wool felt, colors dark blue or 
light brown, price, post-paid, 50c. 

Satisfac tion quarente ed or money 
refundec end size wanted to 

TAYLOR’ S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Remit hy Postal or Express Money-Order. 














Price, 
post-paid, 
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HEREVER QUALITY counts, 
“Boston Chocolates” are favor- 
ites. For purity, richness and flavor 
they have never been excelled. 
For Sale by the Fine Trade. 


Incorporated, 
BOSTON. 











CRANBERRY LAKE 
REGION OF THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 


a section full of large fish is described 
in New York Central Lines Four-Track 
Series No. 32, which contains a beautiful 
map of this region printed in four colors, 
Copy will be sent free, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp by George H. 
Daniels, Manager, General Advertising 
Department, Room 128A-F, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
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TAKE YOU 
FROM 


TO THIS REGION 
EVERY DIRECTION. 


C,. F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Mgr., 
NEW YorRK. 


W. J. LYNCH, 
Passenger Traffic Mgr., 
CHICAGO, 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


O" way to measure the growth of humane 
sentiment is to note the increasing success 
of the ‘‘ work-horse parades,’’ which for several 
years have taken place in Boston on Memorial 
| day under the auspices of an association formed 
to promote them. ‘There were always sensible 
drivers. There were always employers who 
| realized that sound, well-kept horses were a 
advertisement of a business—to put the 
| argument for humanity on a low but ‘‘business- 
| like” plane. But higher considerations reén- 
force the practical ones, and the men who own 
and those who drive are influenced by them 
every year in greater measure. 

An article in The Companion of May 24th 
| told the interesting story of this annual event. 
It should be read again in connection with the 
| pictures on the front cover page of this issue, 
| and in the light of the pleasing fact that the 
| parade which took place eight days ago was 


| the largest yet held. 

wie the modest assertion that this is 
‘*believed to be’’ the largest ever caught, 
a writer introduces a mackerel recently hooked 
|off Block Island. There seems to be some 
warrant for his belief. The largest mackerel | 
pour tousty on ae at T Wharf, Boston, the | 











weighed ~ and a quarter pounds. The Block | 
Island fish weighed seven pounds, and was 
| twenty -eight inches long and thirteen and a | 
half inches in circumference. One is tempted 
to print the name of the man who caught him 
with hook and-line and landed him after a 
| half-hour’s struggle. The mackerel is as brave 
|as he is beautiful, and to get the better of a 
| seven-pounder is a real distinction. 

Coy 





hen a fly-wheel bursts it is convenient and 

desirable to be out of its range, as were 
the engineers of a Somerville, Massachusetts, 
factory. The dynamo in an adjoining room 
began to act erratically. Hardly had they left 
the engine-room to attend to it when the fly- 
wheel flew—apart. The force of a three-hun- 
dred-and-fifty horse-power engine was behind 
it, and one can imagine the havoc created by 
the flying fragments. Happily, it was confined 
to property. The circumstance that a minor 
accident had called the attendants away un- 
doubtedly saved their lives. Yet it is properly 
a part of the story, as showing the dangers a 
faithful man will dare in the line of duty, that 
the engineer was severely scalded after the ex- 
plosion. He crawled into the wrecked room on 
his hands and knees, through the steam that 
poured through the broken cylinder-head, and 
shut off the steam. 


& 


ssibly the average human life might be 

materially lengthened if a way could be! 
found to do away with nerve-racking noises. 
Specialists say so, and few laymen would be | 
bold enough to defend noise of a needless sort 
—like that which has just been suppressed in 
Taunton. ‘There are a dozen railroad-crossings 
in that city, and at every one of them engineers 
have made a practice of opening their whistles 
at full blast. At first this was an annoyance. 
Soon it became a nuisance, and, as suggested, 
it could easily have been shown to be a deadly 
danger. Practically every citizen seems to have 
sustained an appeal to the railroad commission 
to intervene. The commission acted at once, 
prohibited the whistling, and instructed the engi- 
neers to ring bells instead. The people who 
have risen against and ended one abuse may be 
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trusted to see to it that these bells are not rung 
}| too loudly or too long. 








The Crowning Features 


of the wedding feast are 
the creams and ices. 


JUNKET 


TABLETS 


make the creams of such a rich, 

palatable quality, and exqui- 
sitely smooth, creamy 
texture, that the wedding 
feast is remembered with 
pleasure. 

Junket Tablets are sold by all 
grocers, or a trial package will 
be mailed post-paid for 10 cts. 
with the charming booklet, 


Junket Dainties, Free. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, 
Box 3088, Little Falls, N. Y. 
























SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





























SCHOOL POSITIONS. 
, Boston. 


TEACHERS. i.ict sappiy co., 23 Court st. 


ne ° A 1 f B le 
Williston Seminary, 422iiamton, Mass. 
Pre 


ares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully equipped | laboratories in Physics, C hemistry and | 
siology. New 


Athleti 2 Field, 4 mile one ret en taw 
track. 66th year. JOSEPH H WYER, Principal. | 
THE HIGHLAND MILITARY aainEaT, 

WORCKSTER, an Me in 1856. | 
The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. , Visitor. | 
A busy, working se ad Lt in ‘students for lead- | 
ing places in ¢ ollegiate profess —_ or business life. 
Character prime requis site 88 | 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW. A. M., Head Master. 


COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-seventh year opens 
September 19th. Ample instruction in actual practice. 

JACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR. 
Near Gity Hospital, Shawmut Avenue, BosTon, MAss. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. S/rongteachers. High ideals. Anew 
gymnasium withswimming pool. Fits for College,Scien- 
tifie Se nee and Business. nin ~— keg hiet sent free. | 
Address Dr ellesley Hills, Mass. 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
54th Year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equ 
ment and record. One teacher w -buitat upils. © afd 
homes for promising boys. New bui ding with superb 
gymnasium and swimming tank. “7he Secretary.’ 


WABAN SCHOOL for Boys. | 


A superior school; individual instruction ; cul- 
tured home life; physical and manual training ; 
athletic director. Summer Camp in Maine. 

J. H. PILLSBURY, A.M., Prin., Box 14¥, WABAN, MASS. 


‘The School of Agriculture 
and Horticulture in Harvard University 
Teaches young men to become successful Farmers, 


Gardeners, Florists and Mensgers ot Estates. For par- 
| tieulars address Prof. F. H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, 




















The Campus is on a hilltop in the 
cities of Medford and Somerville, 
overlooking Boston Harbor and the 
City of Boston, with its beautiful 

It is both healthful and & 
delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


. The College of Letters. 
i Degrees: A. B.; and for the § 
Courses in Biology, Chemistry, 
General Science, and Medical 

Preparatory, B. S. 

The Divinity School. 

A five-year course, leading to the 
degrees of A. B. and B. D. 

The Engineering Dept. 
Degree B. S., in Civil, Chemical, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

The Medical School. 

Located in Boston. Degree M.D. 

The Dental School. 


Located in Boston. 
D. M. D. 


» The Bromfield-Pearson 
School. 


A technical school connected with 
the Engineering Department. 


The Graduate Dept. 
Degrees: M.S.,A.M. and Ph.D. 
Summer School. 




































































307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
Summer courses in Gymnastics. ¢: 


. 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
gineering,C conden Piaeiates. Agriculture, 
Law. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about $200 a year. Geo.Emory Fellows, Pres.,Orono, Me. 


TZ, EARN 


At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 


120 Boylston St., Boston; Brancheseat So. Framing: | 
ham and Worcester, Mass. Write Jor Catalogue. | 


NORWICH UNIVERSITY, 
Northfield, Vt. 


A man’s college with military 
discipline,instruction and practice 
throughout the entire course. 

Departments: Arts, Sciences, Engineering. } 
For Full Information Address the Secretary. 


request. 











Degree 
































.Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal terms toall 
departmentsofthe College. 











38th Year begins September 27th. 


For Catalogues address, 


H. G. CHASE, Sec’y, Tufts College, Mass. 


Pamphlets giving terms of adinission, specimen 
examination papers, and full information concerning 
| courses of instruction, expenses, etc., may be had on 
application to 


DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
283 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


* Fall River © Mass ¥ 
Offers to young men practical instruction in 
all branches of the Cotton Industry, enabling 
them eventually to fill good-paying positions, 
such as Managers of Carding, Spinning, 
Weaving, Designing and Dyeing Departments 
of Textile Mills; the height of their ambition 
being to become Mill Superintendents. Others 
of our graduates enter the employ of Commission 
Houses and develop their positions to good sala- 
ried ones. The same may also be said of those 
who enter the employ of Chemists or Dyeworks. 


Before choosing your life’s work write for further information. Remember that the textile field is not 
crowded, and that it offers good rewards to the painstaking and ambitious. J. W. Bailey, Principal. 
at. 




























































ROOFING 


NO EXTRAS. Everything needed to lay Amatite goes 
in the package, and you or the hired man or boy can 
lay it. It’s so easy. 

Amatite is wind, rain and weather proof. 
‘| To summer heat and winter freezing it is 
alike impervious. It will give as perfect 
service on roofs in Panama and Alaska as 







| here. It requires no painting nor coating, 
and is the best ready roofing in EVERY 


RESPECT for the money. 
Pails to catch leaks are never needed under Amatite. 


Price $1.90 per Roll of 110 Square 


Feet, F. O. B., Boston. i 


TEST A SAMPLE. We will send one to you free upon 
request, and also mail you a copy of our booklet about it. 


NATIONAL COAL TAR CO., 297 Franklin St., Boston. 
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A LL over Barker County, in 
the fall of that year, there 


had been a hue and cry 
after cotton-stealers. The fleecy 
staple, which constitutes the liv- 
ing of the sturdy farmers in that 
comparatively new district, was 
stolen in all sorts of ways; some- 
times the seed-cotton was taken 
from the little houses on the edges 


of the fields; sometimes from the lint-rooms or | library a little while, 
|and look at the things 


gins, and still more often a bale ready for 
market disappeared mysteriously between sun 
and sun. 

After a few days of strict watching the 


| there. ’” 


in that little room back 


‘‘Allright. Besure 


farmers would relax their vigilance, trusting to | to meet me at the wagon yard by six o’clock.’’ | 


escape injury, and there was no concerted action 
among them, except a pretty general impression 
that it was better to market their bales as 


promptly as possible after picking, and that | 
the small towns were better markets; for a sort! where a 


of aggrieved feeling existed 
against the buyers in Thomer- 
son, the one large town of the 
county. It was thought that 
the stolen goods were sold 
there, where fear of detection 
was least, and that if the 
buyers exercised proper pre- 
cautions the thieves would be 
overtaken speedily. 

On this account the board of 
trade in Thomerson had taken 
action, and offered a reward 
of three hundred dollars for the 
apprehension of the thieves, 
or for information that would 
bring this about. The mer- 
chants were feeling the differ- 
ence in custom that the small 
towns were drawing away 
from their counters. 

This proceeding pleased the 
farmers, and although it had 
for some weeks been in effect 
without bringing any results, 
they were gradually returning 
to the larger market. 

One November day a wagon 
drove up to the compress, 
loaded high with heavy bales. 
Eben Dilworth leaped to the 
ground and looked behind 
him, to where a smaller copy 
of himself sat high upon the 
load in another wagon, crack- 
ing a whip importantly over 
the fat backs of two great oxen. 
Young Ned Dilworth made 
himself very handy about the 
unloading, and when, after an 
hour or so, his father had 
received the price of his year’s 
crop, Mr. Dilworth’s eyes 
were not more troubled than 
were those of his boy. Prices 
had taken an unexpected slump. 





Ned ran up the steps of the town library. 
It was an opportunity he had often craved, 
and after a few words to the pleasant-looking 
woman in charge, he went through to the place | 
miscellaneous collection constituted | 


* 


There was the town’s museum. 


- 





ORAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER. 


Its contents would defy 


a big guano bill to pay, an account at the | classification. 


store where he did his trading, and bills with | 


stuffed 


| 


Ores and minerals lay in a cabinet; 


doctor, dentist and tax-collector, for the year | birds hobnobbed cozily with specimens of wax | 


had been an unusually hard one, and had | and hair flowers. 
followed upon the heels of the crop failure of | the door was a wonderful creation, a flower- 


the previous year. 


Over in a tall cabinet near | 


wreathed cross constructed entirely of the various 


“Well, it is something that the thieves didn’t | seeds that a year’s farming operations in Barker 
| County would produce. 


get any of it, boy,’’? Mr. Dilworth remarked, 
with an effort at cheerfulness. ‘‘We should 


Ned was endeavoring to identify these when 


have fared but middling if there had been a/| he was startled by the clear voice of the libra- 


bale less; and as it is, I think we shall have to 
get a cheaper gun than the one we had decided 
upon.’’ 


Ned did not need this remark. He was already 


struggling with himself about that gun—that | 
improved double-barreled gun, the thought of | 


which had held him steady at work through 
the tedious fodder-pulling, and for the sake of 
which he had given up one precious month at 
school, and had stayed at home and helped his 
father gather the cotton-crop. Ned hada neigh- 
borhood reputation as a picker, and often had 
pushed the three-hundred-pound mark close in 
a day’s work. 

A most matter-of-fact look came over his 
freckled face, and with a great assumption of 
indifference he replied to his father: 

“*T have decided to wait about the gun. After 
all, I am not sure yet whether I want a ham- 
merless—and I don’t want to get something 
I’ll not be satisfied with.’’ 

Mr. Dilworth understood, and his heart 
warmed to the lad, but his own boyhood was 
too recent for him to make the mistake of ex- 
pressing the appreciation he felt of his boy’s 
sacrifice. 

“Well, then,’’ he said, calmly, ‘“‘I will 
attend to the business as soon as I can, and 
we will pull freight for home. Going round 
with me?”’ 


“*T believe not. I think I will go into the 





rian, as she led a white-haired gentleman into 
the room. 

**Yes, indeed. Just come this way, please. 
I believe it is the largest one in any museum | 
in America. ’’ 

“Yes, yes,’’ came a squeaky voice, as the 
two halted before a large hornet’s nest which 
hung ina corner. ‘‘It is a very pretty specimen | 
—indeed a very creditable specimen of the nest 
of the Vespa crabro. I should like to own 
it. May I ask if any of these curios are for | 
sale? ia 


‘*O dear, no!’’ replied the librarian, with a 
little laugh. ‘‘Not one person out of a hundred 
ever thinks of looking in this room, but it would 
be against the regulations for us to part with a 
single article—though we do need the money they 
might bring to buy new books with.’’ She | 
looked at him intently. Plainly he was one of 
those eccentric, generous persons from the North, | 
and she faintly hoped for a donation for the 
library. 

‘*Too bad, too bad!’? he murmured, as he 
poked his fingers here and there about the nest. 
“‘T would have paid you twenty-five dollars for 
that.’’ 

“*And I would have sold it to you gladly if 
only I could. It isn’t so pretty, or, to the gen- | 
eral run of people, so very interesting. ’’ 

Presently Ned was left alone again. He re- | 
sumed his leisurely inspection of the articles of 








cotton in 


Se Mi last. 





came to a. standstill 
before the hornet’s 
nest. 

‘*Such a to-do over 
this thing!’’ he thought, contemptuously. 
“Why, you could put this nest away in one 
corner ot our old ‘Hot-Shotter’ and never find it 


| again.’ 


‘*Thank you, I will,’’ came the squeaky voice 
again. ‘‘I shall be in Thomerson for a week 





“HI, THERET” 


or two, and I shall try to persuade the directors 
to sell me that nest.’’ 

**T hope you will succeed,’’ returned the libra- 
rian. It was almost six o’clock, and Ned went 
into the reading-room. 

**Come and register!’’ called the librarian, 
cheerily, pushing forward the great book on the 
desk in front of her. Ned blushed and smiled, 
and as he bent down to scrawl his name, he 
saw that the ink of the one just preceding was 
scarcely dry. The name was ‘* Augustus Quintus 
Perkins; Washingtonian Institution. ’’ 

Now Ned had seen that name before, and the 
name of the institution was very familiar to 
him, because he was fond of natural science, 
and read everything pertaining to it that he could 
lay hands upon. As he drove his wagon home 
that night he kept thinking of the wizened little 


professor, and wishing he could show him the | 


Hot-Shotter. 
This was a famous old hornet’s nest which 
had been in the creek between two black gum- 


| trees for many years before Ned was born. ‘The 


boy had become familiar with it, first as a very 
small boy, through many cautions to avoid it, 
and afterward through fierce resentment of his 
meddling investigations by the sturdy warriors 
at whose ancestral halls he had thrown sticks 
and stones from behind the supposed vantage 


| of another great tree. 


Even the dogs of Ned’s possum and coon 
packs had learned the vicinity of the Hot-Shot- 
ters, and it mattered not how hot the trail, if it 
led beneath that ominous gray lump in the trees 
the hounds would veer suddenly aside, stinging 
with memories of previous encounters. 

The next day one of those sudden cold waves 
which are peculiar to south Georgia descended, 
almost without warning. It had been sunny 
and bright in the morning, and Ned had picked 
his shirt-sleeves until two o’clock. 
By sunset the wind was whistling, water was 


the little museum, and | 


| dim at two o’clock the next morning. 


freezing in the horse-trough, and 
there was a flurry of preparations 
for " : i ’ 


the three days which such 
snaps’’ were always supposed 
glad we got the last of 
”* said Mr. Dil 
worth to Ned. ‘‘I am afraid to 
let it stay in the 
and so I shall drive right over to 
Tom Collins’s, and weigh it out to go in with 
his last bale—there is not more than a fourth of 
one here,’’ 

As he spoke he eyed the cotton in the wagon, 
and then fastened the 
down over it. ‘‘I’ll run in and eat supper first, 
I believe,’’ he continued, ‘‘and then come back 
and hook up the mules.’’ 

Two men passed, and he spoke pleasantly to 
them before resuming. ‘‘Ned, we must kill 
hogs on this snap, and I guess after supper you 
had better go across and tell 
Old Man Juba to come and 
slaughter for us. You had 
better stay with your 
Marty, if you like, 
Jube’s house 


oe “T’m 
that cotton out, 


cotton-house, 


oilcloth cover securely 


cousill 

sim “ 
is so near by. 
It will be a bad night fora 
two-mile trip there and an- 
other one back home,’’ 

Ned agreed cheerfully, and 
soon after supper set off in the 
moonlight across the 
swamp for the old man’s 
house. ‘The path led past the 
Hot-Shotters, and cold as he 
was, habit was too strong for 
Ned. He halted beside it, took 
up a chunk of wood, and 
hurled it against the great 
nest. 

It made a soft thud and 
fell to the ground, and Ned, 
with dancing eyes, watched 
for demonstrations. 

‘Of course not, 
said to himself. ‘‘ Lt is so cold 
the things can’t stir.’’ 

Then it was that circum- 
stances fell into train before 
him, and he thought for the 
first time of capturing the Hot- 
Shotter and selling it to the 
man who wanted to purchase 
the shabby specimen in the 
library. 

As he went on he whistled 
and pondered. He could not 
get it down without help, and 
if he proposed such a thing at 
home his mother would be 
consumed with anxious fears 
as to what the hornets might 
do when they thawed out. 
To-morrow might be warmer. 
Plainly this was the time to 
act, and by the time he had reached old Juba’s 
cabin his plans were made, 

With Juba and Marty to help him, he would 
get the nest down and into his own ox wagon. 
Hie would stop up the entrance, and stuff the 
passage with cotton wet with bisulphid of car- 
bon. This would kill the hornets, and as soon 
as the rush of pog-killing was over, he could 
carry his prize to town and get the twenty-five 
dollars—maybe more, this was such a 
monster nest. He would pay Juba and Marty 
for helping him, and then have almost enough 
left with which to buy the gun he craved, and 
which in his mind he had already christened 
**Kill-Quail,’’ although presently he decided 
that he would change that to Hot-Shotter, in 
grateful recollection of the old nest. 

It was an exception to the well-worn proverb 
that all Ned’s plans worked well, even to the 
loading of the great nest in his rather shaky 
ox wagon. It rose up in an irregular hump 
above the sides of the body, and to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, after the boy had plugged the 
passages well with the bisulphid,—he had stolen 
home and abstracted the bottle from the top 
rafters of the barn, where his father had left 
it, after pouring it into the crib to kill the 
weevils,—Ned covered wagon, nest and all, 
with another of the oileloths that his father 
was in the habit of using when carrying cotton 
to the gin. 

He tacked it down to keep the wind from 
blowing it aside, and then, after getting the 
wagon in place up near the cotton-house at the 
edge of the field through which he had come, 
he and Marty crept into bed to snuggle down 
among the warm quilts, and dream of hammer- 
less guns, wizened professors and frozen hornets. 

The moon was still shining, but it was very 
Two men 
rode noiselessly up to the covered wagon. 

**Beats all, Jim,’’ whispered one of them, 


creek 


uo 19? 
goose !’’ he 
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with a laugh, as he sprang to the ground, ‘‘how | gathered had lost it. When he had heard that | used all that was in the bottle, and had filled | settle the dust that Grace’s engagement had 
much it takes to convince these hayseeds that | the two men were in the hospital and would | it with water before it occurred to me to put the 


they are not living in the time of King Arthur. 
The idea of Old Man Dilworth leaving his 
seed-cotton out here in this way—two or three 
hundred yards from his house! 
the gin with our other hauls to-night, have it 
sold, and a fat pile ready to blow in before he 
ean wink, and we shall never be suspected. ’’ 
‘*] wish you wouldn’t talk so much,’’ returned 


the older man, who was busily hooking the | 
It had been but the work | 


horses to the wagon. 
of a moment to undo the bundle of harness that 
he had brought slung across his saddle. 

‘*We’d better make for Thomerson as quick 
as we can. 
there, and there is no time to load the stuff on 
ours, ’? 

The road was heavy and sandy, and although 
the wagon creaked a little and rattled more than 
a loaded vehicle should have done, the two 
scamps suspected nothing and apparently felt 
little fear of detection. After once getting clear 
of that part of the community, they took no 
special pains to keep quiet, as they slapped 
their hands together to warm them, or trotted 
along at the side of the wagon. It was daylight 
when they reached the town, and when they 
came in sight of the gin there was a long string 
of wagons there ahead of them. 

‘*Nothing to do but wait our turn,’’ said Jim, 
laconically, ‘‘and for safety’s sake, we’d better 
unhitch these critters from this borrowed wagon, 
and I don’t think it will be necessary for either 
one of us to sit on it, either. We can watch it 
from off a distance, and if Old Man Dilworth 
comes up and spots it, I can get out of the 
way, and you can say you jumped up here 
with me for the sake of a ride. Nobody’s 
going to suspect you !’’ 

The winter day passed quickly, and when 
it was near noon the weather had begun to 
moderate, and the sky became overcast with 
clouds. The two rogues had watched their 
quarry from a respectful distance until nearly 
all the wagons had been emptied and loaded 
again. It was coming near their turn, and 
when they sent the horses forward, it was 
almost dark. 

‘*T never saw weather warm up so quick,’’ 
remarked the older man. ‘‘ Folks will be stirring 
to-night, hunting up the cotton that melted 
away last night. We must be getting rid of 
this. I wonder what that is?’’ He paused as 
he spoke. There was a sort of rumbling sound 
that seemed to fill the air about them. 

‘*Shucks! Nothing but the gin whirring. 
Come on!’’ The youth had hooked up his side 
of the harness, and they led the team up to the 
little room enclosing the end of the shaft which 
was to suck the cotton upward. 


‘*Here, let’s yank this cover off here quick! | 


Old Man Dil is a regular old maid,’ said the 
boy, beneath his breath, for there were some 
idlers standing near by. 

No sooner said than done. 
the big gin hid the contents of the wagon, but 
in another instant an angry horde of hornets 
had flown out. There was trouble immediately. 

The horses began to kick and plunge, and 
after a few wild snorts went flying back up 
the hill, sending splinters in their wake, and 
every little while kicking sparks out of the iron 
finishings of the wagon. 

At the gin, the idlers and the two men were 
rolling in agony on the ground, for the first fierce 
onslaught had knocked them promptly down, 
and when help finally managed to draw them 
into shelter, they were in such pain and blind- 
ness that they did not have the spirit to resist 
when they were carried to the little hospital 
near by. 

In the meantime the frenzied horses were 
galloping up the street. They finally kicked 
themselves loose, leaving the wagon stranded a 
block away, just in front of ethe general store 
of Pogson & Company. The clatter brought 
clerks and customers to the door. 

There were screams and shouts and a hasty 
banging of the glass doors. Some one had dis- 
covered what the wagon held. The hornets 
were flying angrily about, and an amused crowd 
from aeross the street looked on. 

‘*Here, let’s get rid of this thing,’’ said one 
of the clerks, a boyish fellow. ‘‘Mr. Pogson, 
may I burn it?’’ 

“*T don’t care,’’ said Mr. Pogson. ‘‘Burn it 
if you like, and that ramshackly old wagon, 
too. ’’ 

Thereupon they quickly made what the boys 
in the South call fire-balls, and gingerly opened 
the door enough to permit throwing them 
into the wagon. In a little while it was in a 
blaze, and such of the Hot-Shotters as were not 
busy in other directions were burned in their 
own castle walls. 

‘Hi, there!’ called a boy, who rode swiftly 
up to the scene, and then quickly retreated at 
a well-remembered sound in his ears. He had 
just come from the gin, and knew what the fire 
was. ‘* You have burned my father’s wagon!’’ 
he shouted to the laughing men in the store. 
“You ought to be made to pay for it.’’ 

**We will,’’ retorted some one from the door, 
‘“as soon as he pays his fine for bringing a 
public nuisance into the streets.’’ 


We’ll get it to | 


This wagon won’t be known | 


The shadow of | 


be held for trial, he went back home, dis- | 
appointed and chagrined over the failure of his 
venture. 

That night as they all sat round the fire, dis- 
| cussing the boldness and audacity of the thieves, 
| Ned suddenly remarked : 

‘*What I cannot understand, father, is why 
that bisulphid didn’t kill those hornets, though 
I guess it is a very good thing that it 
failed. ’’ 

‘‘Where did you find it, son?’’ asked Mr. 
Dilworth, with a little smile. 

**On the barn rafter.’’ 

‘*Well, that wasn’t bisulphid at all. 





f ji was fortunate 
I that Anne was 
able to admire and even 
to love the odd, old-fashioned and 
somewhat stern woman for whom 
she was named, for Grandaunt 
Anne Comstock was the only liv- 
ing relative that the girl possessed. 
But many a maid, blessed with the 
usual number of parents and other kindred 
besides, envied Anne because she lived with the 

Comstock furniture. 

“The way-back Comstock that bought that 
furniture, ’’ gushed Maude Grant, ‘‘was a person 
of rare taste. Every piece is a perfect dream. 
All those adorable mahogany chairs and tables 
are so plain that they never can go out of 
fashion ; and that wonderful 1830 old lady, with 
the bright black eyes and lovely white hair, 
and so much dignity that you have to be digni- 
fied, too, keeps everything polished until all the 
brass knobs are reflected on the wood.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ agreed Alice Colwell, ‘‘Miss Com- 
stock and the furniture belong to the same 
remote period. I can’t imagine her in anything 
but black silk and real lace. I doubt if her 
high-bred reflection would condescend to show 
at all in anything but a 
genuinely antique, oval, 
gilt-framed mirror. But 
she can’t be comfortable to 
live with.’’ 

‘‘Just the same,’’ re- 
turned Maude, ‘‘I’d be 
willing to trade all my com- 
monplace uncles and at least 
two aunts for a picturesque 
grandaunt like Anne’s, 
just for the sake of living 
in the same house with such 
|a model.’’ 
| When Anne was sixteen 
| her birthday gift from Aunt 
Anne was a beautiful big 
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|oak chest, black with age, bound and hinged | 


with broad bands of polished brass without, 
and faintly suggestive of dried rose petals within. 
It contained a solitary dish-towel. But it was, 
as Anne put it, ‘‘a glorified dish-towel,’’ for its 
edges were hemmed with the infinitesimal 
stitches that spoke so eloquently of Aunt Anne. 

‘*This,’’? said Aunt Anne, with a slender, 
beautiful old hand resting lightly on the pol- 
ished chest, ‘‘is for you, my dear. I don’t 
wish to put foolish notions into your head; but 
when I was young it was the custom for every 
young girl to own a dower chest, and to fill it 
with dainty household linen against her wed- 
ding-day. It was a good custom, and I’m glad 
to see that it has been revived.’’ 

‘*The chest is perfectly beautiful,’’ returned 
Anne. ‘‘But I suspect I’ll have time to fill six 
chests before I really need any wedding finery.’’ 

‘*Nevertheless,’’ said Aunt Anne, with an 
indulgent smile, ‘‘I have ordered some linen. 
I hope to see a great many finished articles in 
that chest by the time you have reached your 
next birthday.’’ 

The moment Anne was left alone she made 
a little face at herself in the oval mirror that 
hung above the chest, because she hated to 
sew, and also because she knew that if Aunt 
Anne wished her to do needlework enough to 
fill her birthday gift she would have to do it. 
There was no escaping Aunt Anne. 

So at sixteen Anne began industriously to 
make things for her chest. At first she consid- 
ered sewing for anything as remote as her own 
wedding a humorous idea; but as one bit of 
dainty hemstitching or embroidery followed 
another into the rose-scented depths, she grew 
| more and more interested in the task, particu- 
| larly as all the other girls she knew began to 
sew for chests of their own. 
| ‘*But my chest,’’ said Maude, ‘‘is just a 
| wooden soap-box covered with cretonne; and 
|no matter how tight I shut my eyes, I can’t 
imagine that it looks or smells anything like an 
heirloom. ’’ 

**Mine,’’ said Alice, ‘‘is nothing but an old 
























bottle away for future use. I intended getting 
more the other day when I sold the cotton, but 


| it came out so short that I forgot fo go anywhere 


except where there was a bill to pay.’’ 

Ned was rather a slow-witted boy, so it had 
not occurred to him that he would come in for 
a share of the reward, and his father did not 
like to raise his hopes without some assurance. 
Consequently he was very much surprised the 
next day when he found that the merchants of 
Thomerson had decided that he was entitled to 
all of it. 


‘*Hip-hip-hooray !’’ he cried. ‘‘I am sure to 


I had | name my gun the Hot-Shotter now.”’ 
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income. The remaining 
two-fifths sufficed to buy 

bread and excellent butter, but 
very little else; so both Annes 
were obliged to economize. 

But because Aunt Anne insisted, 
dainty bits of needlework con- 
tinued to be added from time to 
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v HER BIRTHDAY GIFT FROM AUNT 


ANNE WAS A BEAUTIFUL BIG OAK CHEST. 


time to the number already in the beautiful 
brass-bound chest. 

A year later an epidemic of ‘‘showers’’ began ; 
not April showers or thunder-storms, but the 
kind of premeditated showers that precede 
weddings when the bride has a large circle of 
enthusiastic girl friends. Alice Colwell was 
engaged. 

**The girls,’’ announced Anne, with troubled 
countenance, ‘‘are getting up a linen shower 
for Alice for day after to-morrow. I haven’t 
time to make anything for it, and I can’t afford 
to buy anything. Of course I’d like to con- 
tribute, but —’’ 

‘*You must give her something, of course,’’ 
said Aunt Anne, who had a great deal of the 
pride that prompts people to give more than 
they can really afford. ‘‘ Perhaps there is 
something in your chest —’’ 

**There is,’? replied Anne, brightening. ‘‘I 
have a little tray-cloth that doesn’t match any 
of my other things. I'll give her that.’’ 

This was only the beginning. Within a few 
days Grace Bell had invitations out for a ‘‘towel 
shower’’ for Alice, and Anne went reluctantly 
into the chest again. ‘Two weeks later Flora 
gave a ‘‘doily shower’’ that necessitated another 
visit to the chest; and before the doily was 
fairly out of the house Maude was issuing 
invitations for a ‘‘handkerchief shower.’’ By 
the time Alice finally became Mrs. Jones 
Grace’s engagement was announced, whereupon 
she, too, was showered most generously by 
each of the girls in turn. 

“Dear me,’’ said Anne, kneeling on the floor 


a dainty square of drawn-work in the other, ‘‘1 
don’t want to give either of these things to 
Grace; but Mildred Davis is giving a white 
doily shower for her to-morrow, and these are 
the only white ones I have left.’’ 

“It is too bad,’’ agreed Aunt Anne, ‘‘but I 
fear it’s the only thing you can do.’’ 

“T’m afraid it is,’’ said Anne, putting the 
doilies behind her back and shuffling them. 
| ‘*Please choose one hand, Aunt Anne. I want 





When everything had quieted down, Ned ex- | trunk, but I’ve nine hemstitched doilies and | both things most awfully myself; they’re the 


plained that some thieves had stolen his hornet’s 
nest, mistaking it for cotton, probably, as almost 
every one in his community who had cotton 


| two initialed towels. ’’ 
When Anne was seventeen, something unex- 
pectedly happened to three-fifths of Aunt Anne’s 


very prettiest ones I have. Oh, that one? 
What a pity '”’ 
It required no less than eleven showers to 


with a beautiful Teneriffe doily in one hand and | 


| stirred up, and by that time Maude was known 
to be betrothed. 

‘‘Dear me,’’ mourned the uncheerful giver, 
diving to the bottom of her now much depleted 
chest for a hemstitched towel to bestow on 
Maude, ‘‘it never rains but it pours! If those 
girls would just let the weather clear up long 
enough between times for me to sew a little, I 
might enjoy an occasional shower, but this 
constant downpour is getting on my nerves. 
I’ve half a mind to stay at home and save my 
towel.’’ 

**T won’t permit you to do anything of the 
kind, my dear Anne,’’ said Aunt Anne, in 
| the voice that always commanded immediate 
obedience. ‘‘The Comstocks have always given 
| their share, and they’re going to do it just as 
' long as it’s possible. ’’ 
| ‘**But,’? groaned Anne, wrapping the towel 
|in tissue-paper and writing on a card, ‘‘With 
love from Anne,’’ ‘‘this makes the fourteenth 
|shower the girls have given Maude,—she’s 
|abominably popular!—and I’ve contributed 
| every time. I hate to break into that half- 
| dozen towels. It’s toomuch. I wouldn’t think 
of sitting down deliberately to take all those 
stitches for Maude.’’ 

**Tt’s unfortunate,’? agreed Aunt Anne. 
**Perhaps you could buy —’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Anne, who was the family finan- 
|cier. ‘*The income won’t stand a ready-made 
| towel at this juncture. To-morrow’s the day 
| we pay the milkman; the little that’s left will 
have to last until the fifteenth. Oh, there’s 
somebody at the door!’’ 

The somebody proved to be Helen Pease. 
**T just came in,’’ explained Helen, ‘‘to tell 
you the news. Mildred Davis is engaged.’’ 

“‘Oh,’’ gasped Anne, thinking of her chest, 
‘‘isn’t that too ba—surprising!’’ 

“‘’’m going to give a handkerchief shower 
for Mildred next Monday at four, and I want 
you to come. Of course you will?’’ 

‘*Ye-es,’’ responded Anne, feebly. ‘‘I’ll try 
to—oh, I will, of course. Don’t I always?’’ 

**So good of you!’’ twittered Helen, hurrying 
away to the next victim. 

‘“That means one of those handkerchiefs that 
it took me a week to hemstitch!’’ lamented 
Anne. ‘‘Whenever I see that Teneriffe doily 
that I gave Grace, or the lovely Hardanger 
scarf that I bestowed on Alice, I feel like stealing 
it back. Everybody else’s chest has been filled 
at the expense of mine. I know it distresses 
Aunt Anne, if she is too proud to say so, and 
it’s a drain on all the girls, except a few like 
Helen, who have comfortable allowances. I 
wish somebody’d stop it.’’ 

Although fair weather was predicted daily, 
one ‘‘shower’’ followed another, until Mildred, 
too, had changed her name. Then, after only 
a brief respite, two other young women became 
engaged, and of course had to be showered. 
Each time Anne dug deeper in the rose-scented 
chest, and each time parted with some treasure 
that she longed to keep. 

By the time she herself became engaged there 
remained in the chest only the solitary dish- 
towel that Aunt Anne had hemmed—Anne 

| could not bring herself to part with that. 

Within twenty-four hours after her engage- 
| ment was announced two young women flut- 
| tered in to offer congratulations. 
| “*I want you,’’ said Helen, ‘‘to come to my 
| house next Thursday to a little tea.’’ 
| ‘I will,’’ replied Anne, sitting very straight, 
| ‘if you’ll promise to omit the shower. ’’ 

**Oh,’’ insisted the visitor, ‘‘of course you’ll 
have to be showered. I wouldn’t for the world 
have the girls know that I told, but—it’s a 

doily shower. ’’ 

“*T refuse,’? said Anne, firmly. ‘‘This thing 
must stop somewhere, and this is the place. 
I’d rather go to housekeeping without a doily 
to my name than to feel that even a single one 
has been grudgingly given. I know the Spencer 
girls have found it hard to keep up these con- 
tinual showers! Why, girls, we’ve had a steady 
downpour for nearly four years! It’s been hard 
on everybody.’” 

‘Well, it has been a nuisance,’? admitted 
Helen, ‘‘and I believe I am glad to stop. Any- 
way, you have such a magnificent chest—it 
must be full by this time, since you were the 
first to start one—that you’ll never miss the 
things we meant to give you.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Anne, smiling bravely, and 
showing for the moment a surprising resem- 
blance to Aunt Anne, ‘‘it would certainly be 
hard to find a more magnificent chest.’’ 

It was Maude who discovered the truth some 
weeks later. Anne had taken her up-stairs to 
see one of her new gowns; and the almost 
empty chest stood open, because Aunt Anne had 
just placed within it a second beautifully 
hemmed dish-towel. Maude, who had glanced 
carelessly into the rose-scented depths, gave a 
sudden, surprised start; but for once in her life 
| She did not give voice to her thoughts, although 
| certain suspicions that had long troubled her 
were now verified. 
| For four weeks after that Anne’s friends, 
| married and single, were busy; and then, be- 
cause Anne would go to nothing that even 
faintly suggested a shower, the most complete 
a of a shower fell on Anne. The brass- 











bound oaken chest was fairly whisked down- 
| stairs by loving hands, and in the middle of 
_the old-fashioned Comstock parlor, was speedily 
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filled to the very brim with all sorts of lovely 
things made especially for Anne. 

“*T don’t deserve them,’’ protested Anne, 
flushing guiltily. 

**You do,’’ insisted the girls. 
your turn has come. You see, you’re the very 
last bride we can hope to have for a long, long 
time, so we’ ve just rolled your seventeen showers 
into one deluge, and this is it.’’ 

‘*©an it be possible,’’ asked Anne, afterward, 








“*We’re glad | 
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| when all the gay conspirators had vanished and 
|she sat down to inspect once more the beau- 
| tiful things they had brought, ‘‘that those dear, 
| good-hearted girls have never discovered how 
grudgingly I gave so many of my own gifts ?’’ 
‘*My dear,’’ said Aunt Anne, beaming ap- | 
proval, ‘‘you always gave like a gentlewoman 
and a Comstock.’’ 
‘‘Well, I didn’t inside,’’ confessed 
| **but I’m glad I wasn’t found out.’’ 


, Anne, 


ON SOME MENTAL EFFECTS 


al OF THE EARTHQUAKE 


Bry WILLIAM QUAKE 
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NoTe.—From the opening sentence of this article the reader will truly infer that Pro- 


fessor James dropped his work at Harvard 


lectures at Leland Stanford, Jr., University 


University not long ago to deliver a course of 


. Some one has aptly described him as “the 


psychologist who writes like a novelist.” Certainly his many writings have won him a 
distinguished place as a student of the human mind and character. It was fortunate 
that such a man had so remarkable an opportunity to study the workings of human 
nature in a crisis almost unique; and it is fortunate that 7he Companion can give its 


readers the results of such a study. 


ford University last December, almost 

the last good-by I got was that of my 
old Californian friend B.: ‘‘I hope they’ll give 
you a touch of earthquake while you’re there, 
so that you may also become acquainted with 
that Californian institution. ’’ 

Accordingly, when, lying awake at about half 
past five on the morning of April 18th in my 
little ‘‘flat’’ on the campus of Stanford, I felt 
the bed begin to waggle, my first consciousness 
was one of gleeful recognition of the nature of 
the movement. ‘‘By Jove,’’ I said to myself, 
‘*here’s B.’s old earthquake, after all!’’ And 
then, as it went crescendo, ‘‘And a jolly good 
one it is, too!’’ I said. 

Sitting up involuntarily, and taking a kneeling 
position, I was thrown down on my face as it 


Wi ict I departed from Harvard for Stan- | 


went fortior shaking the room exactly as a | 


terrier shakes a rat. Then everything that was 
on anything else slid off to the floor, over went 
bureau and chiffonier with a crash, as the for- 
tissimo was reached, plaster cracked, an awful 
roaring noise seemed to fill the outer air, and 
in an instant all was still again, save the soft 
babble of human voices from far and near that 
soon began to make itself heard, as the inhabi- 
tants in costumes negligés in various degrees 
sought the greater safety of the street and 
yielded to the passionate desire for sympathetic 
communication. 

The thing was over, as I understand the Lick 
Observatory to have declared, in forty-eight 
seconds. To me it felt as if about that length 
of time, although I have heard others say that 
it seemed to them longer. In my case, sensation 
and emotion were so strong that little thought, 
and no reflection or volition, were possible in 
the short time consumed by the phenomenon. 

The emotion consisted wholly of glee and 
admiration; glee at the vividness which such 
an abstract idea or verbal term as ‘‘earthquake’’ 
could put on when translated into sensible reality 
and verified concretely; and admiration at the 
way in which the frail little wooden house could 
hold itself together in spite of such a shaking. 
I felt no trace whatever of fear; it was pure 
delight and welcome. 

‘*Go it,’’ I almost cried aloud, ‘‘and go it 
stronger !”’ 

I ran into my wife’s room, and found that 
she, although awakened from sound sleep, had 
felt no fear, either. Of all the persons whom 
I later interrogated, very few had felt any fear 


while the shaking lasted, although many had | 


had a ‘‘turn,’’ as’ they realized their narrow 


escapes from bookcases or bricks from chimney- | 


breasts falling on their beds and pillows an 
instant after they had left them. 

As soon as I could think, I discerned retro- 
spectively certain peculiar ways in which my 
consciousness had taken in the phenomenon. 
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HERE is a beautiful tree in our forests, 

remarkable for its dark green, shining 

leaves, slender racemes of tiny white 
flowers and drooping clusters of bright, purplish- 
black fruit. It is indeed most pleasing to the 
eye, particularly when the sun strikes its glisten- 
ing leaves; but the foliage of no other tree con- 
tains a more fatal poison to cattle than that 
which is hidden beneath its fair exterior. 

This beautiful but injurious tree is the black, 
or rum, cherry (Prunus serotina), which is 
found from Nova Scotia to Florida, and west- 
ward to North Dakota, eastern Nebraska and 
Kansas, Indian Territory and Texas. It reaches 
its best development in the Western forests, and 
there it sometimes grows to be one hundred feet 
high, but in New England it seldom exceeds a 
height of forty or fifty feet. 

The bark on young trees is a rich, reddish 
brown, like the color of old mahogany ; and it 
is conspicuously marked with narrow lenticels, 
like those in the bark of the birches. On old 
trunks the bark breaks away into irregular 


plates, with scaly surfaces, and becomes darker | 


brown, and sometimes gray, in color. 
The leaves are oval, with finely toothed mar- 


gins, and with one or two curious reddish glands | 


at their base. When crushed, the leaves give 
out a peculiar, pungent odor, resembling that 
of bitter almonds—a characteristie which serves 
at once to identify the tree. They are dark green 
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| These ways were quite spontaneous, and, so to 
| speak, inevitable and irresistible. 

First, I personified the earthquake as a per- | 
manent individual entity. It was the earthquake 
of my friend B.’s augury, which had been lying 
low and holding itself back during all the inter- 
vening months, in order, on that lustrous April 
morning, to invade my room, and energize the 
more intensely and triumphantly. It came, 
moreover, directly to me. It stole in behind | 
my back, and once inside the room, had me all | 


Animus and intent were never more present in 
any human action, nor did any human activity 


as its source and origin. 





What Was ‘“‘It’’? 


LL whom I consulted on the point agreed | 

as to this feature in their experience. ‘‘It | 

expressed intention,’’ ‘‘It was vicious,’’ 
|**It was bent on destruction,’? ‘‘It wanted 
to show its power,’’ or what not. To me, it 
wanted simply to manifest the full meaning of | 
lits name. But what was this ‘‘It’?? Tosome, | 
| apparently, a vague demonic power; to me an 
individualized being, B.’s earthquake, namely. 

One informant interpreted it as the end of the | 
world and the beginning of the final judgment. 
This was a lady in a San Francisco hotel, who | 
did not think of its being an earthquake till after | 
she had got into the street and some one had 
explained it to her. She told me that the theo- 
logical interpretation had kept fear from her 
mind, and made her take the shaking calmly. 
For ‘‘science,’’? when the tensions in the earth’s 
crust reach the breaking-point, and strata fall 
into an altered equilibrium, earthquake is simply 
the collective name of all the cracks and shakings 
and disturbances that happen. They are the 
|earthquake. But for me the earthquake was 
| the cause of the disturbances, and the perception | 
of it as a living agent was irresistible. It had 
an overpowering dramatic convincingness. 

I realize now better than ever how inevitable 
were men’s earlier mythologic versions of such 
catastrophes, and how artificial and against the 
grain of our spontaneous perceiving are the later 
habits into which science educates us. 





earthquakes into their minds as anything but 
supernatural warnings or retributions. 

A good instance of the way in which the tre- 
mendousness of a catastrophe may banish fear 
was given me by a Stanford student. He was 
in the fourth story of Encina Hall, an immense 
| stone dormitory building. Awakened from sleep, 
|he recognized what the disturbance was, and 
| sprang from the bed, but was thrown off his feet 

in a moment, while his books and furniture fell 
|round him. Then, with an awful, sinister, 








in color, with paler 
under surfaces, and 
when they unfold, a 
little after the flowers, they are a singular 
greenish-bronze shade, which combines most 
charmingly with the delicate little white blos- | 
soms. The flowers of the black cherry come | 
later in the season than those of other cherries, 
and this fact explains the specific name sero- | 
tina, which means ‘‘coming late.’’ 

The pendulous racemes of fruit ripen during | 
the early autumn, and change from red—a clear, 
beautiful red like the color of currant berries— 
to black when they are ripe. The cherries are 
not much larger than currants in size, and are | 
eagerly swallowed by birds; in fact, they seek 
the fruit with such avidity that these trees might 
well be planted in shrubberies to attract singing 
birds to the garden. 

The cherries are frequently eaten by children, 
although they have a bitter and astringent taste ; 
and in one of the United States government 
bulletins issued by the Department of Agricul- | 
ture the statement is made that children ocea- | 
sionally die from swallowing the kernels of the | 
seed. The ripe fruit is used commercially for 
flavoring alcoholic liquors and cordials. 

Few trees of our forests are more valuable as a 





ever more definitely point back to a living agent top or bottom. 


It was | roped off everywhere and 
simply impossible for untutored men to take | closed, vehicles impressed, and every one at 


| houses and in cabinet- 


| experiment to contain 


| grinding roar, everything gave way, and with | 


chimneys, floor-beams, walls and all, he de- 
seended through the three lower stories of the 
building into the basement. ‘‘This is my end, 


| this is my death,’’ he felt; but all the while 


no trace of fear. The experience was too over- 


| whelming for anything but passive surrender 


to it. (Certain heavy chimneys had fallen in, 


| carrying the whole center of the building with 


them. ) 

Arrived at the bottom, he found himself with 
rafters and débris round him, but not pinned 
in or crushed. He saw daylight, and crept 
toward it through the obstacles. Then, realizing 
that he was in his nightgown, and feeling no 
pain anywhere, his first thought was to get back 
to his room and find some more presentable 
clothing. The stairways at Encina Hall are at 
the ends of the building. He made his way 
to one of them, and went up the four flights, 
only to find his room no longer extant. Then 
he noticed pain in his feet, which had been 
injured, and came down the stairs with difti- 
eulty. When he talked with me ten days later 
he had been in hospital a week, was very thin 
and pale, and went on crutches, and was dressed 
in borrowed clothing. 


In San Francisco. 


S O much for Stanford, where all our experi- 
| ) ences seem to have been very similar. 
Nearly all our chimneys went down, some 
of them disintegrating from top to bottom ; parlor 
floors were covered with bricks; plaster strewed 
the floors; furniture was everywhere upset and | 


to itself, and could manifest itself convincingly. | dislocated; but the wooden dwellings sprang 


back to their original position, and in house after | 
house not a window stuck or a door seraped at 
Wood architecture was trium- 
phant! Everybody was excited, but the excite- 
ment at first, at any rate, seemed to be almost 
joyous. Here at last was a real earthquake 
after so many years of harmless waggle! Above 
all, there was an irresistible desire to talk about 
it, and exchange experiences. 

Most people slept outdoors for several subse- 
quent nights, partly to be safer in case of a 
recurrence, but also to work off their emotion, 
and get the full unusualness out of the experi- 
ence. The vocal babble of early-waking girls 
and boys from the gardens of the campus, 
mingling with the birds’ songs and the exquisite 
weather, was for three or four days a delightful 
sunrise phenomenon. 

Now turn to San Francisco, thirty-five miles 
distant, from which an automobile ere long 
brought us the dire news of a city in ruins, 
with fires beginning at various points, and the 
water -supply interrupted. I was fortunate 
enough to board the only train of cars—a very 
small one—that got up to the city; fortunate 
enough also to escape in the evening by the only 
train that left it. This gave me and my valiant 
feminine escort some four hours of observation. 
My business is with ‘‘subjective’’ phenomena 
exclusively ; so I will say nothing of the material 
ruin that greeted us on every hand—the daily 
papers and the weekly journals have done full 
justice to that topic. By midday, when we 
reached the city, the pall of smoke was vast and 
the dynamite detonations had begun, but the 
troops, the police and the firemen seemed to have 
established order, dangerous neighborhoods were 
picketed, 


saloons 


work who could work. 

It was indeed a strange sight to see an entire 
population in the streets, busy as ants in an 
uncovered ant-hill seurrying to save their eggs 
jand larve. Every horse, and everything on 
| wheels in the city, from hucksters’ wagons to 
automobiles, was being loaded with what effects 
could be scraped together from houses which 
| the advancing flames were threatening. The 
sidewalks were covered with well-dressed men 
|and women, carrying baskets, bundles, valises, 
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timber tree than the 
black cherry. The 
wood is hard and 
strong, and its satiny 
surface and excellent 
dark color cause it to 
be used frequently in 
the interior finish of 


making. 

The inner bark is 
much used in medi- 
cine as a tonic and 
sedative. It is gath- 
ered in the autumn, 
for at this season it 
has been found by 


FLOWERS AND LEAVES 
THE BLACK CHERRY. 


almost three times as 
much hydrocyanie 
acid as at any other time of the year. The 
bark may be taken from any part of the tree, 
although that of the roots is thought to be most 
active. After collection, the outer layer of the 
bark is removed, and it is then dried and 
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or dragging trunks to spots of greater temporary 
safety, soon to be dragged farther, as the fire 
kept spreading! 

In the safer quarters, every door-step was 
covered with the dwelling’s tenants, sitting 
surrounded with their more indispensable chat 
tels, and ready to flee at a minute’s notice. | 
think every one must have fasted on that day, 
for | saw no one eating. There was no appeat 
ance of general dismay, and little of chatter on 
of incoérdinated excitement. 

Every one seemed doggedly bent on achieving 
the job which he had set himself to perform; 
and the faces, although somewhat tense and 
set and grave, were inexpressive of 
I noticed only three 
Italian women, very poor, embracing an aged 
fellow countrywoman, and all weeping. Physi- 
cal fatigue and seriousness were the only innet 





emotion, 


persons overcome, two 


states that one could read on countenances, 

With lights forbidden in the houses, and the 
streets lighted only by the conflagration, it was 
apprehended that the criminals of San Francisco 
would hold high carnival on the ensuing night. 
But whether they feared the disciplinary 
methods of the United States troops, who were 
visible everywhere, or whether they were them 
selves solemnized by the immensity of the disas 
ter, they lay low and did not ‘‘manifest,’’ either 
then or subsequently. 

The only very discreditable thing to human 
nature that occurred was later, when hundreds 
of lazy ‘‘bummers’’ found that they could keep 
camping in the parks, and make alimentary 
storage-batteries of their stomachs, even in some 
ceases getting enough of the free rations in thei: 
huts or tents to last them well into the summer. 
This charm of pauperized vagabondage seems all 
along to have been Satan’s most serious bait to 
human nature. There was theft from the out- 
set, but confined, I believe, to petty pilfering. 

Cash in hand was the only money, and mil- 
lionaires and their families were no better off 
in this respect than any one. Whoever got a 
vehicle could have the use of it; but the richest 
often went without, and spent the first two 
nights on rugs on the bare ground, with nothing 
but what their own arms had rescued. Fortu- 
nately, those nights were dry and comparatively 
warm, and Californians are accustomed to 
camping conditions in the summer, so suffering 
from exposure was less great than it would 
have been elsewhere. By the fourth night, 
which was rainy, tents and huts had brought 
most campers under cover. 

I went through the city again eight days 
later. The fire was out, and about a quarter of 
the area stood unconsumed, Intact sky-scrapers 
dominated the smoking level majestically and 
superbly—they and a few walls that had su 
vived the overthrow. Thus has the courage of 
our architects and builders received triumphant 
vindication ! 


Two Impressions. 


HE inert elements of the population had 
mostly got away, and those that remained 
seemed what Mr. H. G. Wells calls ‘‘effi- 
cients.’’ Sheds were already going up as tem- 
porary starting-points of business. Every one 
looked cheerful, in spite of the awful discon- 
tinuity of past and future, with every familiar 
association with material things dissevered ; and 
the discipline and order were practically perfect. 

As these notes of mine must be short, I had 
better turn to my more generalized reflections. 

Two things in retrospect 
cially, and are the most emphatic of all my 
impressions. Both are reassuring as to human 
nature, 

The first of these was the rapidity of the 
improvisation of order out of chaos. It is clear 
that just as in every thousand human beings 
there will be statistically so many artists, so 
many athletes, so many thinkers, and so many 
potentially good soldiers, so there will be so 


strike me espe- 
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made ready for the market. Hydrocyanie 
acid, obtained from the bark and leaves by 
distillation, is one of the most deadly 
poisons known—a grain and a half of 
the pure acid being instantaneously 
fatal. An experiment was also tried 
some years ago of distilling a volatile 
oil from the bark, which was so poison- 
ous in its effect that two drops admin- 
istered to a cat caused her death in less 
than five minutes. Cattle are poisoned 
by eating the wilted leaves and stems 
from branches thrown carelessly down 
on the ground within their reach or 
ignorantly given to them as food. The 
symptoms of poisoning are labored 
breathing and diminished pulse, fol- 
lowed by convulsions and death from 
paralysis of the lungs. 

The black cherry grows plentifully 
in the woods and by country roadsides 
and along pasture boundaries, where 
birds have scattered the seeds. It 
reaches its greatest size on mountain 


OF slopes where the soil is rich, but it has 


a varied range, and seems to adapt 
itself with impartial willingness to moist, fer- 
tile valleys, or dry, sandy In fact, 
one even finds it growing complacently on 
rocky cliffs along the coast, within reach of the 
salt spray from the sea. 


regions, 
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many potential organizers in times of emergency. | San Francisco the need will continue to be awful, | meanwhile the commonest men, simply because | and it’ll be the last issue the Clarion will ever 


In point of fact, not only in the great city, but 
in the outlying towns, these natural order- 
makers, whether. amateurs or officials, came to 
the front immediately. There seemed to be no 
possibility which there was not some one there 
to think of, or which within twenty-four hours 
was not in some way provided for. 

A good illustration is this: Mr. Keith is 
the great landscape-painter of the Pacific slope, | 
and his pictures, which are many, are artistic- 
ally and pecuniarily precious. Two citizens, 
lovers of his work, early in the day diverted 
their attention from all other interests, their own | 
private ones included, and made it their duty to 
visit every place which they knew to contain a 
Keith painting. They cut them from their 
frames, rolled them up, and in this way got all 
the more important ones into a place of safety. 

When they then sought Mr. Keith, to convey 
the joyous news to him, they found him still 
in his studio, which was remote from the fire, 
beginning a new painting. Having given up 
his previous work for lost, he had resolved to | 
lose no time in making 
what amends he could for 
the disaster. 

The completeness of 
organization at Palo 
Alto, a town of ten thou- 
sand inhabitants close to 
Stanford University, was 
almost comical. People 
feared exodus on a large 
seale of the rowdy ele- 
ments of San Francisco. 
In point of fact, very 
few refugees came to 
Palo Alto. But within 
twenty-four hours, ra- 
tions, clothing, hospital, 
quarantine, disinfection, 
washing, police, mili- 
tary, quarters in camp 
and in houses, printed 
information, employ- 
ment, all were provided 
for under the care of so 
many volunteer commit- 
tees. 

Much of this readiness 
was American, much of 
it Californian; but I be- 
lieve that every country 
in a similar crisis would 
have displayed it in a 
way to astonish the spec- 
tators. Like soldiering, 
it lies always latent in 


and there will doubtless be a crop of nervous | they are men, will go on, singly and collectively, | put out. 


wrecks before the weeks and months are over, but 


showing this admirable fortitude of temper. 


THE DOWNFALL OF A‘ BOSS’ 


in eight chapters 











CHAPTER SIX. 
HEN the matter came before Mrs. Curry, | 
W her judgment was promptly given. 
‘*The letter belongs to Mr. Wilder,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and it should be sent back to him.’’ 
‘*We could do that, anyway,’’ interposed 
Warren, looking longingly at the envelope, 
‘‘after we had read it.’’ 
**Could we?” 
His mother regarded him gravely, and Warren 
had been too well taught not to realize the 














|in this town. 





the 


running 

Said they were the smartest people 

Then he spoke of the Durton 

School, and said if we waited till the next 

Clarion came out we’d know all about it.’’ 
**How should he know ?’’ ; 


about the Curry 
Clarion. 


young ones 


“‘I give it up. He’d been in the Clarion 
office, but the young fools wouldn’t be likely to 
tell him anything.’’ 

**He may have been there when the letter 
was found,’’ Wilder fairly groaned. ‘‘The girl 
said it turned up that 
day.’’ 

He took a turn about 
the room, and finally 
seized his hat. 

**You come with me,’’ 
he said. And the two 


ion office. 
Constance had just 


tion. Mrs. Curry was 
going to the city to see 
her husband. The young 
editor was not surprised 
by her visitors. She had 
not believed that the re- 
turn of the letter would 
end their concern over it. 

The superintendent 
came at once to the point. 

‘‘We have come, Miss 
Curry,’’ he said, bluntly, 
‘*to ask how much you 
want to keep that letter 
you sent me out of 
print.’’ 

“Mr. Wilder!’’ Con- 
stance exclaimed. ‘‘I told 
you in my note that I was 
returning the letter un- 
read. ’’ | 

The superintendent | 


} 
| Curry,’’ was the boss’s parting remark. 
come in, having taken | see you again, and maybe you’ll come to your 
her mother in the office | senses.’’ 

‘‘buckboard’’ to the sta- | 





We’ll hold your father responsible, 

and we’ll drive him out of the county. We’ll 
drive him out of the state.’’ 

| At that moment a diminutive figure appeared 
in the doorway. 

| ‘*Gentlemen,’’ Mr. Clackington said, ‘‘this is 
|no way to talk to a lady. 
have it out with a man.’’ 

| Wilder turned, startled out of all self-control. 

‘*Go outside and 


Come out here and 


| ‘*Clear out!’’ he shouted. 
| mind your own business !’’ 

| ‘Stay here, please, Mr. Clackington,’’ Con- 
| stance said. 

‘‘Don’t be scared. I stay all right. To re- 
capitulate, gentlemen, you were saying what 
you’d do to the Clarion.”’ 

Odard was recovering his prudence, and it 
was he who spoke. 

‘*Mr. Wilder was a little excited,’’ he said, 
smoothly. ‘‘His words may have sounded like 
a threat. It was a mere remark in passing. 
Young man, you mustn’t think anything about 
tig 
| ‘The little foreman looked grim. 
paid to do the thinking here,’’ he said. 
Miss Curry just asked you to leave.’’ 

The two politicians realized that they had 
| been imprudent. Mr. Clackington had come in 
after their arrival, and they had not heard him. 
Now they were both ready to beat a retreat, 


“T’m not 
**But 





walked down to the Clar- | and consider what it was best to do. 


Miss 
ee be | | 


‘Don’t think this matter is ended, 


Constance made no reply, and the pair went 
down the stairs in silence. 

Old Joe Silva gave Odard his next idea. The 
two politicians met him driving into town. 
| With him in the big wagon was his son Tony, 
| going to school. 

‘*How is Matteo, Mr. Silva?’’ the boss asked. 
| ‘*Oh, dat Matteo, he gad da road. I tend to 
| biz. I run farm.’’ 
| Old Joe was exceedingly proud of Matteo, 
| whose efforts to advance himself he had opposed 
for years. The father could neither read nor 
| write, but Matteo wrote the letters and managed 
| the business of half the Portuguese in the county. 
The old man’s fatherly air of finding fault with 
his son’s occupation was merely one way of 
| showing his pride in him. 
“‘Oh, Matteo’s all right,’’ Odard said. 

couldn’t get on without him.’’ 

| Then, as the thought was uppermost in his 
|mind, he asked: 

| ‘*Do you read the Clarion, Mr. Silva?’’ 
He knew that although the Portuguese farmers 





“We 








human nature. 
The second thing that 
struck me was the univer- 


sneered. ‘‘We have| could not read English, their children read for 
learned that you are| them, and he was curious to learn if many of 
clever, my dear young!them were likely to hear of the Clarion’s 


sal equanimity. Wesoon 
got letters from the East, 
ringing with anxiety and 
pathos; but I now know 
fully what I have always 
believed, that the pathetic way of feeling great 
disasters belongs rather to the point of view of 
people at a distance than to the immediate vic- | 
tims. I heard not a single really pathetic or | 
sentimental word in California expressed by any 
one. j 
The terms ‘‘awful,’’ ‘‘dreadful’’ fell often | 
enough from people’s lips, but always with a| 
sort of abstract meaning, and with a face that | 
seemed to admire the vastness of the catastrophe | 
as much as it bewailed its cuttingness. When | 
talk was not directly practical, I might almost | 
say that it expressed (at any rate in the nine days | 
I was there) a tendency more toward nervous | 
excitement than toward grief. The hearts con- | 
cealed private bitterness enough, no doubt, but | 
the tongues disdained to dwell on the misfortunes 
of self, when almost everybody one spoke to had | 
suffered equally. 
Surely the cutting edge of all our usual 
misfortunes comes from their character of lone- 
liness. We lose our health, our wife or children 
die, our house burns down, or our money is 
made way with, and the world goes on rejoi- 
cing, leaving us on one side and counting us 
out from all its business. Im California every 
one, to some degree, was suffering, and one’s 
private miseries were merged in the vast general 
sum of privation and in the all-absorbing prac- 
tical problem of general recuperation. The 
cheerfulness, or, at any rate, the steadfastness of 
tone, was universal. Not a single whine or 
plaintive word did [ hear from the hundred 
losers whom I spoke to. Instead of that there 
was a temper of helpfulness beyond the counting. 
It is easy to glorify this as something charac- 
teristically American, or especially Californian. 
Californian education has, of course, made the | 
thought of all possible recuperations easy. In 
an exhausted country, with no marginal re- 
sources, the outlook on the future would be much 
darker. But I like to think that what I write of 
is a normal and universal trait of human nature. 
In our drawing-rooms and offices we wonder how 
people ever do go through battles, sieges and 
shipwrecks. We quiver and sicken in imagina- 
tion, and think those heroes superhuman. Phys- 
ical pain, whether suffered alone or in company, 
is always more or less unnerving and intolerable. 
But mental pathos and anguish, I fancy, are usu- 
ally effects of distance. At the place of action, 
where all are concerned together, healthy animal 
insensibility and heartiness take their place. At | 
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insincerity of his suggestion. But he put for- 
ward the doubt that was in his mind. 

‘They have done so many mean things,’’ he 
urged. ‘*There’s no knowing what the letter 
may show up. It may not be safe to let slip 
such a chance to find out what they’re plan- 
ning. ’? 

Mrs. Curry smiled; then she sighed. It was 
hard for the children to have such grave prob- 
lems to solve. Nevertheless, they must meet 
them fairly. 

**It is always safe to do right, my son,’? was 
all she said, but Warren understood. 

‘*Tt’s only fighting fair,’’ he explained to Mr. 
Clackington, who still regarded the advice dubi- 
ously. 

The foreman brightened at that. 

**That’s so,’’ he said. ‘‘And fair’s the only 
way to fight. Moreover, to recapitulate, we’ve 
got a little ammunition of our own this week.’’ 

But fighting fair is not always understood by 
foemen who do not make that their rule of life. 
Odard, rising from breakfast a morning or two 
later, was confronted by a pale, haggard county 
superintendent of schools, who had driven thirty 
miles since daybreak, too impatient to wait for 
the first train that could bring him to Azalea. 

** Look at these,’’ he said, and thrust Varney’s 


I MUST ASK YOU BOTH TO LEAVE THE OFFICE." 





letter and the note with which Constance had 
returned it into the ‘‘boss’s’’ hands. 

He threw himself into a chair, and waited | 
gloomily for Odard to read the letters. The | 


lady. Weassume you are 
clever enough to under- | 
stand that we do not| 
believe that.’’ 

‘But it is true.’’ As 
she spoke Constance felt how useless it was to 
try to make these men understand. 

**Then of course, Miss Curry,’’ Odard inter- 
posed, suavely, ‘‘your information about the 
Durton School business and the article you are 
to publish about it dropped from the clouds ?’’ 

Constance’s surprise and discomfiture showed 
in her face. 

**Ah,’’ Odard said, still more suavely, ‘‘now 
we begin to understand each other. Of course 
you know you will get into serious trouble if 
you use that letter. You killed your chance to 
make a point when you returned it. You have 
nothing now to prove what you say.’’ 

“*T have not read the letter, Mr. Odard,’’ 
Constance repeated. ‘‘I could not have used 
it, you see.’’ 

Odard shook his head. 

‘*This is bad business,’’? said he. ‘‘Bad 
business. At the same time, to save your 
father, your poor, afflicted father, from the 
further trouble you are heaping up for him, we 
are ready to hear your demands, and to meet 
them if they are reasonable. ’’ 

If Constance had understood just what the 
boss meant she would not have been so calm. 
As it was, afraid to move in the mental dark- 
ness which surrounded her, she was silent. 
Wilder’s nervousness, however, had been in- 
creasing, and now it broke bounds. 

**Miss Curry,’’ he said, brutally, ‘‘this farce 
has gone far enough. Name the price you 





article. 

Old Joe gave a grunt, expressive of scorn. 
‘Dat Curry,’’ he said, ‘‘what writa dat Clarion 
paper, he always down on Portuguese.’’ 

**Yes, yes,’’ the blacksmith assented. ‘‘It’s 
too bad. They’re always running ’em down. 
The paper’s going to do a lot of mischief this 
week.’ 

**No can hurt Matteo.’’ 
this emphatically. 

“*I don’t know.’’ 


The old farmer said 


Wilder wondered what 
Odard was meditating. ‘‘I don’t know,’’ the 
boss repeated. ‘‘They mean mischief there. 
I vum, some one ought to deal with such 
people. ’’ 

Young Tony, interrupting, suddenly spoke. 

“If the Clarion hurts Matteo,’’ he cried, 
shrilly, ‘‘1’?11—I’ll smash it!’’ 

“Tut, tut!’? Wilder said, reprovingly. 
‘“Mustn’t talk that way, sonny. Too bad, 
though,’’—his voice grew quiet again,—‘‘too 
bad the paper has so much power.’’ An inkling 
of Odard’s drift was beginning to dawn upon 
him. 

Silva was thoroughly roused. 
Portuguese alone!’’ he growled. ‘‘Getta mad, 
dey show Clarion thing or two. Whata for, 
anyway?” he demanded, fiercely. ‘‘ Portuguese 
good people—paya bill—paya taxes, paya school 
—all paya, paya, paya! Whata da Clarion 
paper want? Whata for say things against my 
Matteo? He gooda boy—he honest, gocda road- 
master. Clarion paper better look out.’’ 

**Yes, yes, I know, Mr. Silva. It’s a shame! 
We all have to suffer from it. Some day it’ll 
be all right. We must give ’em rope enough, 


‘**Better let 


j; and they’ll hang themselves. ’’ 


blacksmith did this deliberately, whistling softly | want to keep that letter out of the Clarion and | Odard gathered his reins. 


to himself in a way that rasped the superin- 
tendent’s nerves. 

**Well,’’ Wilder said at last, as the other did 
not speak, ‘‘it was like that idiot of a Varney 
to put all that Durton School business into a 
letter, wasn’t it?’’ 

Odard looked at him coldly. 
like to lose the letter ?’’ 

Wilder made an impatient ejaculation. ‘‘That 
isn’t the question now. The question is, What 
are we going to do about the Clarion ?’’ 

The boss still whistled thoughtfully. 

“This sort of explains,’? he said, at last, 
speaking half to himself, ‘‘what I heard day 
before yesterday. ’’ 

**What was that ?’’ 

**You know Mike Callahan? He’s the Irish- 


**Who was it 





man that lives over Francesca Slough way.’? 
**T remember. ’’ 


we'll pay it.’’ | 
So that was what they meant! White and | 
angry, Constance turned upon the pair. Her 


own voice sounded strange to her as she 
spoke. 
**Gentlemen,’’ she said, ‘‘I must 


ask you 
both to leave the office.’’ c 
**Bah!’? Odard answered, scornfully. ‘‘ Keep | 
your fine airs for cutsiders, miss, and come 
down to plain business. We’ll leave when we 
get ready.’? | 
**At all events, I shall not remain here if you | 
do not leave,’’ and Constance turned toward | 
the door. 
‘No, you don’t!’’? Wilder shouted, getting 
between her and the door. ‘*You_ little fool,’’ 
he went on, now thoroughly roused, *‘this | 





come to time! Do you hear? You name your 


**At the same time,’’ he went on, reflectively, 
**seems as if some way ought to be open to keep 
that paper still for a week or two.’’ 

‘You bet I smash Warren Curry’s face for 
him!’? It was Tony who spoke, his small fists 
doubled. 

**You shuta up!’’ old Joe admonished him. 
**You, Tony, don’t you go mak no trouble. 
Well, Mr. Odard, gooda day! Gooda day, Mr. 
Wilder!’’ and the conversation ended. 

**Odard,’’ Wilder said, as the politicians drove 
on, ‘‘if I don’t get the nomination this year 
it’llruinme. Ineed time to get things straight- 
ened out. That Durton business’! kill us both, 
politically, if it gets out.’’ 

**Pshaw, now!’? Odard said, soothingly. 
“Don’t you lose your nerve, sonny. We’re 


is no schoolgirl business, and you’ve got to | both in the same box; but something will prob- 


ably happen before next press night. I shouldn’t 


“Well, he was blowing about town yesterday | price and we’ll pay it; but you print that letter, | wonder now if ’twould, but you and I aren’t 
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going to know anything about it—if it does. | his corner, he ran up a cross street to the school- | 
| house. Beside the gate he overtook Warren | 


The primary comes off next week, and if we 


can muzzle the Clarion till then we’ll be all | Curry, who was waiting for him. 


right.’’ 

The superintendent 
politicians began carefully to talk of other 
matters. 

But old Joe Silva, driving into town, nursed 
his wrath audibly, until the fire of resentment 
in the heart of his young son blazed high. 
Tony idolized his brother Matteo ; a word against 


Matteo was harder to bear than a blow aimed ‘*You speak to me again and I’ll smash you! 


at himself. 
Dropping from the big wagon as it neared 


nodded; and the two | race 


The two 
| boys were great chums, despite the difference of 


‘*Hello, Tony!’’ Warren called; but Tony 
| passed on without looking at him. 
‘*Tony!’’ Warren repeated. 

matter ?’’ 
Tony’s hot southern wrath blazed up fiercely. 
‘*Shut up!’’ he screamed, doubling his fists. 


hed 


‘‘What’s the 





And on he ran, into the schoolhouse. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





“ ELL, is it all right now ?’’ 
asked Mr. Benson, as the 
plumber, with his little 

bundle of tools, stood in the office 

door. 

‘Yes, sir,’’ was the plumber’s 
reply. ‘‘ You won’t have any more 
trouble with the leak. I turned the water on, 
too, sir, before I came down.’’ 

‘“*Ah, did you? Just make out your Dill, 
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out of his pocket and began to 
carve away at the thick boards, but 
he had hardly cut through the slime 
before a new thought stayed his 
hand and set him to shouting once 
more. 

The water was rising in the tank, 
slowly, indeed, but surely. He had never swam 
a stroke in his life, and long before he could make 
any impression on those stout boards he would be 





then, and the cashier will give you your money. | drowned like a rat in a barrel. 


Good-by, Mr. Bowes!’’ Mr. Benson added, 
putting his hand into the cashier’s window. 
‘*T’ll see you to-morrow, but I can hardly shake 
your hand then, I suppose. ’’ 

“‘T wish you a happy trip, sir,’’ said the 
gray-haired cashier, ‘‘and so does every other 
man in the house. Good-by, sir, good-by!’’ 

‘*And he is the only man in town,”’ the 
cashier continued, as his employer left the office, 
‘*who would have come down here this morning, 
looking round after everything, just as if nothing 
was going to happen to him.’’ 

‘*What’s goin’ to happen to him?’’ asked the 
plumber, looking up from his writing. 

‘*He’s going to be married to-morrow morning 
at ten o’clock,’’ was the reply. 

**Sho, now!’’ 

‘Yes, sir, and if he had time, he’d come 
down again to-morrow. Six-fifty, is it?’’ 

Mr. Benson was at that very moment uncon- 
sciously justifying his employé’s account of his 
business habits. He walked down the hall 
toward the elevator, but instead of ringing the 
bell, after a moment’s hesitation turned into 
a door opening into a narrow stairway that led 
to the roof. The big water tank that stood on 
its iron stilts on the roof had just been repaired, 
and he wanted to take a look at it before he 
started away on his three weeks’ vacation. 

With his usual carefulness, he closed the trap- 
door behind him as he came out on the roof, 
and walking over to the ladder, climbed to the 
top of the tank. The plumber must have turned 
on the water some time before he left the job, 
as it was now at least a foot deep in the tank. 

As Mr. Benson stood on the top of the ladder, 
a sudden puff of wind took off his hat, and as 
he clutched at it, the ladder slipped backward 
under him, and losing his balance, in spite of 
his frantic efforts to save himself, he pitched 
forward into the tank with a mighty splash! 

Fortunately, he fell with arms and legs out- 
spread, and this, together with the water on 
the bottom, broke his fall. But it was a sorely 
bruised and shaken man who presently stood | 
up, dripping, and lifted up a shout for help. 

His voice rang echoing about the big, empty 
tank with a clamor that well-nigh deafened him, 
but he knew before he opened his lips that his 
shouts were useless. The tank was on the roof of 
one of the highest of the new buildings in Balti- 
more, and a building that stood in the very center 
of the city’s noise. Nevertheless, he shouted 
until his throat was raw and his voice grown 
weak, and then, when he could shout no more, 
he began to examine the walls of his prison. 

They had been made of broad staves of sea- 
soned oak two inches thick, set so as to slope 
inward toward the top, and were now covered 


| he was, Benson went to 


| Why not stop the inlet, then? 
his purpose, the inlet 

| pipe was in the bottom 
| of the tank, and at that 
| great elevation, of course, 
|the water flowed with 
{much less foree than it 
|did at the level of the 
street. 

To thrust his handker- 
chief into the mouth of 
the pipe was but a 
moment’s work. But the 
handkerchief was not 
thick enough. He took 
off one of his stockings, 
and wadding that and 
the handkerchief to- 
gether, worked them into 
the pipe with the handle 
of the penknife, and find- 
ing the inflow almost, if 
not altogether, stopped, 
began to feel some thrill 
of hope. That done, he 
set to work again with 
the penknife. 

It was slow work cut- 
ting into those tough 
boards with a tool so 
slight. His hands, un- 
used to such service, were 
soon blistered and bleed- 
ing and at last, in spite 
of all his care, the thing 
he feared came to pass, 
and an unhappy twist 
snapped the slender blade 
in two. 

At that, strong man as 
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pieces. It was painful 
now even to try to shout, 
and he knew well enough 





climb above the slippery walls round him. But 
he walked slowly round, beating the walls with 
his bare hands, and trying to shout until his 
voice became merely a whistling shriek. With 
an effort he pulled himself together again, and 
tried to look the situation in the face. 
There were some things in his favor. 


no immediate danger. The time was June, 


indeed, for days, without serious harm. 





with a thick coat of slime. He took his penknife 
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HERE are two thousand children, LI TL 
mostly foreigners, in the ‘‘city his- 7 


tory classes’’ of New York City. 

One of these classes has an admission com- 
mittee. When a boy or girl wants to join, this 
committee of children visits his home in the tene- 
ments and the school which he attends. They | 
find out whether he studies, is honest, and so | 
on, and not till they are satisfied that he will | 
be a good member of the class do they admit | 
him. One boy was expelled, and what was the | 
reason? Rather an astonishing one, surely, for | 
the class and the neighborhood—he was found | 
to be a reader of dime novels! 

It was to these city history classes that Theo- | 
dore Roosevelt, before he was ever Governor of 
New York or President of the United States, 
gave their first stereopticon lecture. 

For one of the earliest lectures the managers 
went to a professor in a New York college, 
eminent in history, who was frankly puzzled. | 

“If you wanted a lecture on the history | 
of Paris, or London, or Vienna, it would be | 
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| happened. 


| 
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Happily for | 





HE KNEW BEFORE HE OPENED HIS LIPS 
THAT HIS SHOUTS WERE USELESS 


| 


| 


| watch; and an hour later some of the keenest 
He | officers of the police force were in eager search 
was a strong man, athletic and well-nourished, | for the missing man, and two frightened China- 
and since he had stopped the water there was | men were locked up in jail. 
and the water in the tank not unpleasantly cool. | its message still unread. 
There was no reason why he should not be able | 
to remain in his present plight for hours, or, | electric lights began everywhere to flash their | 
There | blue blades deep into the dark. 
was the wedding, it was true; and as he| man on the housetop there was no light in the | we’d better be making tracks for that wedding.’’ 


E CITIZENS WHO 


thought of himself, the groom elect, bottled up 
in that curious fashion, a sudden crazy cackle 
that was meant for laughter half-startled him. 
Well, the wedding would have one good effect, 
at any rate; they would look him up! 

But would they ever dream of looking for 
him up there in the tank? that was the question. 
The cashier was sure that he had seen his em- 
ployer go down to the elevator. Benson himself 
had shut the trap-door behind him. Even if 
any one should come to the roof, there was noth- 
ing to show that Benson had ever been there. 

The thought that his friends might come after 
him and miss him, -after all, was maddening, 
and again he cried aloud and beat his naked 
hands against the solid staves of oak. 

It had been early afternoon when his accident 
He took out his watch now, but the 
fall into the water had stopped it. Still, he 
could see by the lessening light in the circle 
overhead that the summer afternoon was drawing 
toward a close. 

The sight, or rather the weight, of the watch 
in his hand gave him another idea; and at once 
he began to grope with his feet for the broken 
knife he had flung away. 

He found it at last, and then searching in his 
pockets, took out a letter, limp and soft with 
water, and with the pencil on his wateh-chain 
scribbled a message on the blank half-sheet. 

Then he carefully wrapped the paper round 
the knife, and backing against the wall, threw 
it upward with all his might, only to hear it 
**spat’’ on the roof near the tank. He had tried 
to throw it so as to fall into the street below. 

He searched his pockets then for something 
else to throw. Money he 
had in plenty, but all in 
bills. 

He took out his watch 
and weighed it in his 
hand, and looked up at 
the rim of the tank above 


another bit of paper in- 
side, and again threw 
with all his force, again 
to hear it drop on the 
roof near by. 

In the dusk that after- 
noon, as the shadows 
were deepening in the 
narrow’ street, two 
Chinamen stood talking 
at the corner of the nar- 
row alley in the rear of 
the Continental Building, 
when they saw something 
white flash downward 
past them and fall into a 
crate of straw. 

One of the Chinamen 
stepped across and picked 
up the bundle, something 
wrapped in a piece of 
damp linen —the lower 
part of a shirt-sleeve, as 
afterward appeared. 

The man opened the 
bundle, and stood staring 
at what he saw until he 
felt a hand on his shoul- 
der, and looked up into 
the face of a policeman. 
At that he dropped the 
piece of linen, thrust his 
hands into his blouse 


that his failing husky voice had hardly power to | and began to jabber earnestly, but all in vain. 


‘*No use, John,’’ said the officer. ‘‘1’ll have 
to run ye both in. People don’t find purty 
things like that in the streets.’’ 


That night Mr. Benson’s mother was called | 


from the supper-table and shown her son’s gold 


But the piece of linen lay in the alley, with 
Night came down over the town and the 


But for the 
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easy enough,’’ he said. 
**But what is there in our 
New York history to lecture about?’’ 

The men and women who founded the 
classes thought differently. They felt 







that the great city had a history, and was con- | 


tinually making history besides. They saw 
hundreds of thousands of little foreigners grow- 
ing up in our largest American city without any 


| knowledge of city laws or the past history of 


the community. So they began, with «what 
material and teachers they could get, and gath- 
ered in the children. 

Their aim was high—to show the little citizens, 


to be patriotic and useful to the city, how great 
the city had become through such efforts, and 
how each boy and girl had a part in its future 
progress. No lad, they determined, should go 


| neighborhood betterment. 
by the object-lessons of the past, what it meant | 


through their classes with- 
out understanding what his 
future vote meant, and how it could best 
be cast. 

There were no books available for the 
children. But the teachers did better. Each 
child made his or her own book of history, 
for each had a note-book, and earned pictures 


to illustrate its brown paper pages by writing | 


down neatly what was learned. 


One class had its meetings in the old Fraunces | 


Tavern, down-town. The members grew up, 
and out of their class formed a kind of club for 
This club still holds 
its meetings weekly in the old tavern, although 
many members are now married, and several 
have children of their own. In any neighbor- 
hood or good government work that club can be 
counted upon to take the right and patriotic 





him. Even as he did | 
so, he thought of his 
shoe, took it off, put 
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dim circle overhead until a single star climbed 
high into the sky, and looked down on him 
in the darkness that was fast growing into 
despair. 

| ‘The man found a little comfort as he watched 
| the star. He thought it seemed to linger across 
| the circle, as if loath to leave him; but at last 
it slipped across the rim, and its going was to 
Benson like the setting of his last hope. 

Benson now began to feel acutely the bruises 
he had got in his fall, and to prevent them from 
stiffening, kept moving round the tank, stopping 
now and again to rest, and sometimes nodding 
a little in his weariness. 

Once, at such a time, his foot slipped, and 
| he fell on his face in the water; and when he 
got up and looked again at the sky, the gray of 
morning had begun to dawn in the inaccessible 
window overhead. He felt better, and his 
mind grew clearer, he did not know why; but 
presently it dawned upon him that it must 
have been his bath. 

He took another one at once, this time delib- 
erately ; and as the day grew bright overhead, 
and he heard the hum of the great city begin 
far below in the streets, something of life and 
| courage came to him again. 

He looked upward toward the rim once more, 
and as he looked, one last dim project came 
into his mind. He sat down in the water, his 
hands trembling and his breath coming in thick 
gasps. Was the thing possible? 

He mastered his excitement at last, and with 
eager fingers began to take off his clothing. He 
stripped to the skin, but put his coat and trousers 
on again; and then he set to work to tear his 
underclothing into strips. 

These he knotted together into a rope, trying 
its strength now and again, and still lengthening 
it out until, with his suspenders and all, it was 
| at least twenty-five feet long. 

One end of the rope he tied to his left arm, 
but considered a moment, and then tied it round 
his body instead. He wanted both arms free. 
The other end of the rope he tied securely to 
his remaining shoe. 

He stooped and filled the shoe with water, 
and carefully wetted the end of the rope next 
to the shoe; -and then groping about with his 
feet until he had found just the spot he wanted, 
he made ready to throw. 

The rim, eighteen feet above him, was as 
smooth as the edge of a barrel. There was 
nothing whatever on which the rope could catch ; 
and if it had caught, it would scareely have 
sustained a dozen pounds, and Benson weighed 
| that a dozen times over. Nevertheless, it was 
| with-a shining face that he made his first 
| attempt to throw the shoe over the edge of the 
| tank. 

It was not easy to do. If it had been, he 
would have had no shoe to throw, since it was 
the evident impossibility of much more than 
clearing the tank that had kept him from sending 
the shoe after its fellow, with a message to the 
street. 

He threw three times and failed. The fourth 
time the shoe struck the rim of the tank, but 
| finally bounded over and hung on the out- 
side. 

Benson let it slip down until the slack of the 

line was taken up, and then pulled it up a time 
or two, as if trying it. It seemed to work to 
|his satisfaction; and then he stooped down, 
| and pulling the handkerchief out of the pipe, 
| let the water again flow into the tank. 
After that there was nothing to do but wait. 
| The water crept up inch by inch. It came at 
| last to his armpits, to his shoulders, his chin; 
| and then, for the first time, he dared to put his 
device to the test. 

He lifted his feet from the bottom, and gently, 
oh, so gently, let his weight come on the rope— 
| and it held. The water, that alone would have 
| drowned him, and the rope, that alone would 
scarcely have borne a tenth of his weight, to- 
gether lifted him to safety. 
| Later that morning a bareheaded, barefooted 
scarecrow, clad only in coat and trousers, sat 
on the ladder outside the tank in the sweet 
sunshine. As he looked round him, panting, 
a neighboring clock began to strike, and the 
scarecrow, smiling, counted the strokes. 
| ‘‘Nine!’’ said he. ‘‘Then, Mr. 








Benson, 
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STUDY HI ST side as a matter of course, although there 
is not a native American among them. 


Boston has taken up the city history 
classes, too, and already has eight of them, 
of a rather stricter nature, however, and limited 
to boys in their teens. 
| Ata recent meeting in New York, a young 
man, neatly dressed and intelligent, came to one 
|of the ladies in charge. ‘‘l would like to do 
something for the classes,’’ he said. ‘‘I am 
willing to teach, or to give, or to do anything 
I can, to testify to my gratitude. The city 
history class I joined has made me everything 
that lam. I owe all to it. I have prospered, 
and I want to repay something of what has 
been done for me.’ Not only the community, 
but the young citizen himself, had gained the 
benefit of high ideals and right living. If every 
one of our older cities were to fall into line 
behind Boston and New York in this practical 
work for their boys and girls, how many munic- 
ipal problems might be diminished in one gener- 
ation, and solved in two! 

















THE HOME OF THE DUMA. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

io ice-cream is made nowadays of re- 
fined cottonseed oil, made into an emulsion 
in a centrifugal machine rotating three thousand 
times a minute,and flavored with vanilla, glucina 
and nitrobenzol. it is said to taste as good as 

real ice-cream, but it does not sound so. 
he scientific world will most heartily approve 
the appointment of Madame Curie as a 
lecturer in the University of Paris, in whieh 
her late husband was a professor. This recog- 
nition of her faithfulness to her husband’s 
interests and of her contributions to scienee is 
characteristically Freneh in its courtesy and 
delicacy. a, 
IE pomnggnn in France rests on a firm basis 
these days. In spite of the antigovern- 
ment demonstrations on May 1st, the elections 
on the following Sunday resulted in an in- 
creased majority in support of the ministry in 
the Chamber of Deputies. Notwithstanding all 
the efforts of the opposition, the great body of 
Frenchmen approve the policy of separation of 
¢hureh and state to which all recent ministries 


have been committed. 
€ of the projects to be presented at the 
Pan-American Congress next month will 
be the establishment of a commercial museum 
in connection with the Bureau of American 
Republics. The plan is to erect in Washington 
a building to cost a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars, contributed proportionately 
by the republics, and to have on permanent 
exhibition natural and artificial products from 
the Americas. 


N 


ew York can be reached from San Francisco 
in thirty - three minutes less than three 


days. ‘That was proved last month, when a 
railroad president crossed the continent in 


seventy-one hours and twenty-seven minutes to 
meet an engagement in New York. ‘There was 
a time in the last century when some members 
of Congress regarded Oregon as a possession not 
worth accepting, on the ground that it would 
take a resident of the territory a year to reach 
Washington and a year to return. 

yspepsia has been declared in Congress 

assembled to be an ‘‘agricultural product.’’ 
‘The members were trying to determine whether 
every product of the soil, direct or indirect, is 
agricultural. If so, then since soil produces 
food and food produces dyspepsia, dyspepsia is 
an agricultural product. A little girl once said 
that ‘‘pins save our lives by not swallerin’ of 
’em.’’? By kindred reasoning, the Congressmen 
would say that corn-tields are bad for the health 
because too many corn fritters cause a pain in 
the stomach. 


yet is sometimes designated as the 
**wooden nutmeg state’; but a hen of 
East Lyme seems to have started a campaign 
te reéstablish the reputation of the state for 
fair dealing. Overtaken by a trolley-car while 
promenading down the road, this Plymouth 


Rock fowl was carried along for five minutes | 


er more on the fender. When the car stopped 
and she hopped off, cackling, it was discovered 
that she had left an egg between the fender 
wires by way of payment for the ride. Few 
hens—outside of Connecticut—are so conscien- 


tious as that. 
bg day last month the Mayor of Chicago 
issued a kind of general order for spring 
house-cleaning. On ‘‘Clean City day”’’ citizens 
were invited to clear up their front yards, and 
help the official city-cleaners make the town 
look as if it had been swept by a brigade of 
Dutch housewives. In this we may see the 
origin of a new holiday, which might well 
become national ana occur regularly, say on 
the first Saturday after the first Monday in 
May. It would be of real dignity as a patriotic 
holiday, and since cleanliness is declared to be 
next to godliness, it would be second only toa 
religious festival. 


ayaji Rao III, Gaekwar of Baroda, the first 

in rank of all the Hindu princes of India, 
is now in this country, studying its school 
system and its iron- and steel-mills. The gaekwar 
—if one does not like this spelling he may write 
the title gaikwar, guicowar, guicwar, gwickwar 
er gaekwad, as pleases him—is one of the most 
enlightened native rulers. His education was 
received from English tutors, and his ideas of 
administration and of the duty of the govern- 
ment toward the people are European rather 
than Oriental. He has introduced free schools 
in Baroda, and has made his capital a city that 
would do honor to any civilized state. His 
plans while here include a visit of two weeks 
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|in New York, short visits in Boston and Phila- 
| delphia, a trip to the Yellowstone Park, and a 


j call on the President in Washington. 


woman whose face was familiar to millions 
of persons who never saw her died lately 
| in Massachusetts. She was the central figure 
in the painting known as ‘‘ Christian En- 


= deavor,’’ reproductions of which have found 


| their way all over the world. ‘The picture 
| represents a young woman helping a drunkard 
who lies in the gutter in front of a church door. 
The scene was one which the artist himself 
witnessed. ‘The girl, Miss Olive Hatch, while 
on her way home one evening, found an intoxi- 
cated man lying in the snow in the gutter. She 
not only helped him up, but took him to a res- 
taurant, where she ordered a hot supper for 
him. The church in the picture is the Old 
South, in Boston. Mr. W. M. Drown, the 
artist who saw the incident, considered it so 
typical of the helpful and self-sacrificing spirit 
of Christian Endeavor, that he painted it. 
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WHO ARE WISE. 


—The only wise 

Are they who catch the spirit of the skies. 

| Selected. 
| & 
| 
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| PROTECTION FOR POLICY -HOLDERS. 


t is not often that legislative investigation 
bears such important fruit as the new in- 
surance laws of the State of New York, 

which are the result of the inquiry into the 
operations of the big insurance companies by 
| the Armstrong committee. A single session of 
| the legislature has not only produced important 
| changes in insurance law, but has completely 
| reversed the point of view of that law. Until 
| this year the great bulk of the legislation was 
'made by friends of the companies, for the con- 
| venience and profit of the companies. The new 
laws were made by friends of the policy-holders, 
for the protection and benefit of the policy- 
holders. 

Among the important changes in the law 
are: the limitation of the amount of new busi- 
ness which any one company can write in a 
year; the limitation of expenses, which ineludes 
| the regulation of the amount of agents’ com- 
| missions ; the prohibition of rebates ; restrictions 
upon the kind of seeurities in which insurance 
funds may be invested ; the forbidding of deferred 
dividends; the establishment of standard forms 
of policies ; the annual publication of the names 
| and addresses of all policy-holders. 
| In addition to these modifications in the in- 
| surance law, there have been other important 

changes in the general laws of the state, which 
apply to all corporations, but are the outcome 
of the insurance investigation. Most significant 
of these is the prohibition of contributions to 
|campaign expenses and the provision that all 
| persons outside of the legislature who are en- 
gaged in influencing legislation—in other words, 
| all lobbyists—shall register, and shall filea sworn 
statement of the money spent and the purpose 
for which it was paid. Another most important 
thing is the law that contradictory sworn state- 
ments by corporation officials shall be prima 
facie evidence of perjury. 

The new laws, of course, apply legally only 
within the limits of New York State; but they 
will have a wide and wholesome influence in 
other states, and doubtless will lead to extensive 
‘modifications of their laws. 
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RUSSIA’S GREAT DAY. 


ay 10th marked the beginning of a new 
M era in Russia, for on that day the first 
elected legislative body in the history 
of the country met and organized, after having 
been greeted in friendly terms by the Tsar. 

Russia has not yet reached that blessed state 
which makes it possible for the head of the 
nation to move freely among the people, as the 
President goes about here. The Tsar, as he 
entered St. Petersburg, was guarded by soldiers, 
and no one without a ticket was allowed within 
a line of armed men stationed a long distance 
from the Winter Palace, where the representa- 
tives of the people were welcomed. The day 
|came and went without the great tragedy of 
assassination which every one dreaded and 
| against which great precautions were taken. 

The Tsar’s kindly words were received in 
| silence by the legislators. Some of the more 
hot-headed of them, when they had assembled 
in the hall set apart for their deliberations, 
| wished to denounce the speech for its omissions, 
but wiser counsels prevailed. 

The advocates of a great immediate extension 
of popular liberties constitute a large majority 
of the Duma, the elected branch of the legisla- 
ture. They have secured the adoption of an 
| address to the Tsar, asking for radical measures 
and extensive reforms in the government. 
Among other things they propose the abolition 
of the other chamber, the Council of the Empire, 





one-half of the members of which are appointed | 


by the Tsar. 
The presentation of radical demands is the 


first step in a struggle which is sure to be earnest | 


and prolonged. Many other peoples have made 
the contest against autocratic government, and 
|the result, often long delayed, has always 
been the same. The Russian people have gained 


| the first point—recognition as entitled to a share 
in the government, small though it be, by means 
of a popular assembly which can speak with 
their voice. That point they will certainly 
never lose. How fast and how fully they will 
achieve constitutional government in the true 
| sense depends upon the wisdom with which 
they use what they have gained far more than 
it does on the will of the Tsar. 

> & 
_ FRIENDS. 


Friends are like melon3. Shall I tell you why? 
To find one good you must a hundred try. 
(laude Mermet. 
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HOME FOR VACATION. 


uring June a small army of girls scatter 

from boarding-schools and colleges, and 

make their way to homes in town and 
village and on farm. Their trunks and suit 
cases load the station platforms. Their pretty, 
girlish clothes, their merry voices, their college 
songs enliven trains, steamers and stages. They 
will lay out tennis-courts in the dooryards and 
| golf-links in the pastures, and will carry home 
| new -fangled notions of cooking meals on a 
| chafing-dish, and of sleeping in a bed disguised 
|as an Oriental divan. College flags give a touch 
of color to staid parlors, and a hammock swings 
in the corner occupied for years by the useful 
what-not. 

The girls have three months of freedom before 
them. If they are months of complete leisure, 
it will be strange indeed if the old proverb does 
not come true which connects Satan with idle 
hands. 

Do nine months of study deserve a reward of 
three months of immunity from work? What 
if the mothers who have had nine months of 
cooking and sweeping and dusting and dish- 
washing were to claim a three months’ vacation 
from all these occupations? Surely the world 
would go dirty and hungry. 

A winter of hard work does bring the just 
claim that the summer shall see a change of 
work. Golf and tennis may find a place in the 
schoolgirl’s vacation program; but ironing and 
mending and cooking and being generally use- 
ful are also health-giving occupations. 

There is still point in the old story of the 
daughter who sang in the parlor, ‘‘Who will 
care for mother now?’’ while her mother was 
splitting kindling in the cellar. A late breakfast 
prepared for a girl athlete by her pale and tired 
mother, who has been up since daybreak, ought 
to be as impossible as it is absurd. 

Let the girls see to it that vacation is vacation 
for ‘‘mother,’’ and they will go back to school 
in the fall with consciences refreshed and char- 





have not been broken. 
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A TRIUMPH OF REASONABLENESS. 


he history of the negotiations between the 
coal operators and the miners, which 


esting because of the light it throws upon 
changes in industrial conditions and public sen- 
timent. Although the changes may be slow, 
they are, nevertheless, steady and sure. 

There had been coal strikes previous to 1902, 
with the inevitable result of inconvenience and 
expense to the general public. But people took 


of 1902 wrought a change. Suffering was so 
general and so severe that the whole nation 
was roused. Public sentiment crystallized into 
a form it will never lose: The belief that the 
mining of coal concerns others besides the mine- 
owner and the mine-worker; that the people 
have some rights. 

That conviction averted the threatened strike. 
Both parties to the controversy were aware that 
the eyes of millions of consumers were watching 
them, and each took the public into its confidence. 
Neither was willing to assume the responsibility 
of a strike if it was possible to avoid it. 

A long series of conferences between operators 
and miners led finally to an agreement by which 
the award of the commission of 1903 is to be 
continued for three years more. 

Both sides have taken throughout this contro- 
versy an attitude wholly different from that 
which they took in 1902. The miners, although 
they failed to attain the object of their first 
| demands, have been law-abiding and concilia- 
| tory; and the operators, who, four years ago, 
refused to arbitrate, have settled the recent dis- 
pute by repeated conferences with their men, 
and agreement is even better than arbitration. 





important than any single question at issue: 
a measure of public respect for their willingness 
to be reasonable and to compromise. 
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LABORERS AND THEIR HIRE. 


ew critics, foreign or domestic, who have 
turned their attention to American faults, 

have failed to make the charge that we 

are money-mad, too much devoted to commerce. 
Some Americans have vonfessed lack of faith 
in the higher aims of their fellows by insisting 
| too strongly that only by high salaries can the 
| people secure good service from public officials. 
| But every one who keeps his eyes open knows 





acter developed, even if golf and tennis records | 


have had so happy an outcome, is inter- 


that as a matter of course. The great strike | 


Finally, both sides have won something more | 











|that that is too broad a generalization. It is 
true of some; it is not true of all or of the most. 
The good worker chooses the pursuit that his 
heart bids him follow, and gives his toil for 
other considerations than money. 

A human document presented by a writer in 


the Outlook bears on this question. Soon after 
an argument with some cynical friends, who 
believed that the price of a man was gold, he 
chaneed to see this advertisement in a religious 


‘‘Wanted— Young men of education and refine- 
ment to do mission work in Arkansas and study 
for Holy Orders. Poor pay and hard work.’’ 

The investigator wrote to the archdeacon who 
advertised for helpers to inquire if any men 
had applied for the opportunity to work hard 
for poor pay—as it turned out, board and room 
and about fifteen dollars a month. 

The reply stated that ‘‘a splendid body of 
young men’’ responded to this and similar 
notices. A man with a degree from Gottingen, 
who had refused a chair in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Japan, another who had given up two 
hundred dollars a month, another, with a degree 
in law, who had been assistant state’s prose- 
euting attorney—these were among the many 
able young men working for love, not money. 
The bishop himself had gone to Arkansas for 
seventy-five dollars a month and a house, after 
he had refused twenty-five hundred a year. 

Comment is needless on sueh evidence as this 
that not all Americans are toiling for dollars. 
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IN CAMP. 


ne of the most immediate and tangible 
results of the ‘‘simple life’’ and the 
**back-to-nature’’ interest is the increase 
in the number of persons who spend their annual 
holiday in some sort of camp life. In deter- 
mining of what sort it shall be and how simple, 
the endless variety in individuals finds ample 
scope. 

Stevenson said that the only absolutely free 
man is a tramp. Those who agree with him 
will spend their vacations in tramping through 
some pleasant country, and will eat and lodge 
wherever hunger and sleepiness overtake them. 
Another class makes home of a tent or canoe 
or sailboat, and still others are willing to cook 
over an open fire and wash dishes, but must 
have a board roof over their heads at night. 

No division of the army of outdoors has grown 
faster than the organized camps for boys or 
| girls, which have a fixed, although simple, 
| habitation, and spend year after year in the 

same place. The Young Men’s and the Young 
| Women’s Christian Associations and some of 
| the larger boarding-schools are among the insti- 
| tutions which maintain such camps with success. 

The gains from the free life of the camp are 
not only physical and mental, but moral as 
well. The untrained boy or girl soon finds that 
in camp one is thrown much on one’s own re- 
sources. One must do things for oneself if they 
are to be done at all. Self-reliance comes this 
way, and the great lesson is learned that although 
the real needs of life are few, it is necessary 
that they be supplied regularly, and that some 
of them require much manual labor. 

Most important of all the lessons to be learned 
in camp is the fact that patience and poise and 
consideration for others are constantly necessary. 
Here, more than in any other situation, human 
| nature stands naked; and if it is not to be 
ashamed it must take care to clothe itself with 
the mantle of cheerfulness and good temper. 
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N‘** England farmers know that granite boulders 
are not good in tilled land. Yet according to 
conclusions which the Department of Agriculture 
has’ drawn from some experiments, powdered 
granite may prove a valuable fertilizer. Granite 
contains potash, and potash is so good for land 
that America imports potash salts from Germany 
at a hundred dollars a ton. The imported salts 
eontain only twice as much potash per ton as 
certain granites which, it is thought, may be 
ground at a cost of three dollars a ton. The 
experiment has not gone far enough to answer 
conclusively the commercial questions, but already 
mills are being erected to attempt the manufacture 
of rock fertilizer. pa 
he first number of the Columbian Magazine 
was issued in Philadelphia in 1786. In it the 
editor, having a vision of the news of the country 
in 1850, prophesied the following news despateh: 
“Boston, April 30—At length the canal across the 
Isthmus of Darien is completed. It is about sixty 
miles long and half a mile broad. First-rate 
vessels of war can with ease sail through. The 
cost has been about five hundred thousand dollars. 
Two vessels belonging to this port and one to 
| New York sailed through on the twentieth of 
January last, bound for Canton, in China.” Will 





c | any one dare to prophesy that way to-day of 1950? 


| 

} yo remarked about a hundred and forty 
years ago that history is little else than a 
| pieture of human crimes and misfortunes, and 
| Gibbon repeated the saying ten years later. The 
common impression of those things with which 
historians have occupied themselves is contained 
in the old remark about the happiness of the 
nation which has no history. The point of view 
of the world has changed in a century, and histories 
devote less space to war and more to other human 
activities. When Green wrote his history, not of 
| England, but of the English people, and described 
| their progress and development, instead of the 
wars which they fought with other peoples, he set 
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an example that has been widely followed. A 
committee of the American Peace Society has 
kitely published a report of its examination of the 
school histories used in Massachusetts, undertaken 
with a view to discover the amount of space given 
to war and to other subjects. The books published 
from 1843 to 1885 devoted more than two-fifths of 
their space to war; by 1897 the amount of space 
given to war had fallen to less than three-tenths. 
The histories published within the last six years 
give less than one-fourth of their pages to fighting, 
and the other three-fourths are oceupied with a 
record of the agricultural, educational, literary 
and commercial progress of the world, with consid- 
erable attention given to mechanical inventions. 
Voltaire’s definition of history must be amended. 
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THE OTHER FELLOW. 


hen Andrew Baker died, he left to his 
daughter Sarah a few hundred dollars and 
a parting charge. 

“Life’s a batile, Sarah. It has been so for me, 
and it’s going to be for you; but you’ve got to 
stand fast. You’ve got to for your own sake and 
for the sake of the other fellow.” 


They were his last words. 


Sarah, alone in the world, found her father’s | 
Life | 


statement, which was also a prophecy, true. 
was a battle. She had none of the great gifts— 
humor, imagination, the genius for humanity— 
which make it a joy. The other girls in the shop 
where she was employed, after a few overtures, 
left her alone. She was “no fun,” they said. So 
for years Sarah plodded on, doing her work hon- 
estly and faithfully, living her dull, monotonous, 
serious life. 

Sometimes some of the other girls troubled her. 
There was pretty, gay little Cissie Husted, for 
instance. No working girl ean live very long in 


her world without knowing the tragedies that lurk | 


about it. 
Cissie. 

“I wish you wouldn’t,” she said. 

*“Wouldn’t what?” asked Cissie. 

“Wouldn’t let men—like that—give you pres- 
ents.” 

Cissie laughed and tossed her head. 
not laugh. 

“Sarah Baker,” Cissie exclaimed, “I don’t see 
how you dive without any fun!” 

“There’s things better than fun,” Sarah said. 

“Td like to know what.” 

“Doing what’s right,” Sarah replied, sturdily. 
“You can let other things go, but you’ve got to 
stick to that.’’ 

“Oh, if you’re going to preach —” Cissie retorted. 


One day Sarah spoke awkwardly to 


Sarah went home heavy-hearted. She wondered, | 


after all, if it was worth while. The other girls who 
were not particular seemed to have all the good 
times. Then the memory of her father’s words 
came back to her, and she set her lips resolutely. 
She had “got to stand fast.” It was not for the 
soldier to question the command—he had only to 
be faithful in his place. She had done what her 
father enjoined her to do—she had remembered 
“the other fellow.” 

As time passed there were changes in the store. 
Some of the girls, Cissie Husted among them, left 
and new ones took their places, but Sarah went 
her solitary way among them, not of them. Then 
one night, three years after her talk with Cissie, 
she had a caller—Cissie herself. She was prettier 
than ever, but different; Sarah felt it, although 
she could not tell where the difference was. 

Cissie asked about the store and the girls, and 
then, blushing a little, told her news: 

“I’m married, Sarah. It’s Ben Daley. He’s all 
right,—you’d say so if you knew him,—and I wanted 
to tell you that I owed it to you. What you said 
made me mad, but when I thought of all you gave 
up to do what you thought right, somehow I 
couldn’t hold out. I left the store to get away 
from—the other. There, I must run now, but I 
had to come and tell you.” 

The door closed and she was gone, but Sarah 
sat in the stillness of a great joy. At last she 
understood her legacy. 
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THE LONG-AVOIDED WORD. 


M*: Madden, smiling and short of breath, 
aehieved the last step and sank into the 
veranda rocking-chair, which ereaked loudly. 


“Adeline,” she panted, while a shower of small | 
pareels, unwisely entrusted to her lap, rolled from | 


that impossible resting-place and strewed the 
piazza, “Adeline, I have certainly gained flesh!” 

“Now, mother,” began Adeline, 
“that’s what you always say, but I’m sure, when 
you’re weighed, you’ll find —” 

“But I never am weighed, Adeline, and you and 
I know very well why. I haven’t dared. But 
to-day, down-town, I met a woman who didn’t 
mince matters, and she told me up and down I 
was fat—fat, Adeline! She didn’t even say ‘plump’ 
or ‘matronly’ or ‘comfortable,’ or ‘of dignified and 
commanding figure.’ She looked me straight in 
the face and told me I was a fat old woman. 
Think of it!” 

“The hateful creature!” cried Adeline, indig- 
nantly. “How dared she! Why, mother! As if 
you weren’t just the dearest, nicest, chubbiest, 
eoziest — As if you weren’t exactly right just as 
you are, every pound and inch of you! As if—” 

“There, there, I didn’t mind, child! But she 
called me fat, plain fat; and then she laughed,” 
asserted Mrs. Madden, placidly, “and I didn’t 
wonder at all how she dared, either; I only 
laughed at her because she hadn’t dared before. 
You go with me to Ferguson’s new store, and 
down the broad aisle to the long mirror with the 
strong light on it, and I’ll point her out to you: I 
think she’s somebody you know. And I always 
did say, Adeline, that there wasn’t a decent light 
on a single looking-glass in this house, and that we 
ought to have a new one, long, down to the floor, 
so we could really see ourselves.” 

“Oh!” said Adeline. “Why, mother!” 

“Take in my wraps and parcels, will you, child, 
and bring me out a fan, and a footstool, and a 
glass of water and the evening paper,” directed 
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And after a | 
moment he added, ‘Remember the other fellow.” | 


} 
Sarah did 


soothingly, | 
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Mrs. Madden, comfortably. “I’m too weighty a 
body to move for trifles, and I think I'll sit a while 
where I am. Other folks must trot for me now, 


| and to-morrow I’m going to get weighed and find 
| out just how much avoirdupois there is I can hold | 


up as a reproach if they don’t fly round and do it 
quiek enough. 

“T’m sure I'll turn the seales at a hundred and 
seventy-five, Adeline, aren't you? Or do you 
suppose it could be a round two hundred?” 
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JOHN PAUL JONES. 


A= chapter in the life of John Paul, and a 
| new and perhaps final explanation for the 
adoption by him of the name Jones, is given by 
Harper’s Weekly in a letter which has just been 


found in the vault of the Philadelphia Philosophical | 


Society. It is a letter from him to Franklin. 


In 1771 Captain Paul, while in command of a 
merchant ship in the West Indies, struck a sailor 
named Mungo Maxwell, for disobedience. He 
was exonerated by the court, but later, when 
Maxwell had died from some other cause, an effort 
was made to show that the blow had caused it. 

The newly found letter to Franklin makes it 
eppeet that two years later, being again in the 
West Indies, he was forced to recruit a crew from 
among the drunken and worthless riffraff of a 
| seaport there. The new recruits were disorderly, 
stole the captain’s liquors, were centinually dis- 
obedient, and sought an opportunity to desert. 
At last they broke out in open mutiny, and one of 
them, much larger than their captain, beat him 
shamefully. Captain Paul, mindful of his experi- 
ence with Maxwell, sought only to protect himself. 

The mutineer grew more insolent with success, 
and attacked with a big bludgeon. Captain Paul 
eaught up his sword and endeavored to ward off 
| the blows; but the attack was sudden, and in the 
mélée the sword went through the body of the 
sailor and killed him. Captain Paul asserted that 
it was an accident, and gave himself up to a 
magistrate for trial. But it was necessary for the 
ease to be heard by an admiralty court, and there 
would not be a sitting for some time. His friends 
urged him—compelled him, he says in the letter— 
to get out of the country and lie hidden in America 
until the court should sit to hear the case. 

Consequently he came to America and found 
shelter with illie Jones, the North Carolina 
orator. Before the admiralty court could sit the 
Revolution broke out, and Captain Paul emerged 


from his obscurity to enter the American service 


as John Paul Jones. 
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LEATHER BREECHES. 


and house servants of England were clothed 
in leather. A good pair of leather breeches was 


Then a boy went to school as well protected as an 
armored cruiser. The author of “Didisburye in 
the °45” offers some observations upon these arti- 
cles of common wear. 


The test of a good pair was to try if they would 

stand upright of themselves when nobody was in 
| them. Ifthey would do so they were good, strong 
stuff, and likely to last for many years. 
My father remembered a prentice lad coming 
| to his father, whose fond mother had provided 
| him with such a pair, and they were the means of 
| a “vast of fun” in a game that is unknown in these 
days, that is, for the boys to set the breeches 
upright, and then jump into them without touching 
them with the hands. 

It was probably a pair of such leather breeches 
that the Windsor boy was wearing when George 





IIL asked him if he did not know that the man | 


before him was the king. 
“Yes,” said the boy. 
| “Then why don’t you go on your knees, and you 
might kiss the king’s hand?” said the king. 
“Because I’d spoil my breeches.” 


& 
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KAFFIR WOMAN’S COURAGE. 


ne of the first explorers of the interior of 


| noted hunter and a friend of Livingstone, to whom 
he rendered important aid. In his biography the 
following story is given from one of his African 
letters: 


An incident highly creditable to Kaffir woman- 
hood occurred just as we reached Mabotsé. The 
women, as is their custom, were working in the 
fields, for they hoe, and the men sew. 

A young man, standing by the edge of the bush, 
was chatting with them. A lioness sprang on 
him, and was carrying him off, when one of the 
women ran after her, caught her by the tail and 
was dragged for some little distance. 

Hampered by the man in her mouth and the 
woman behind her, she slackened her pace, 
whereupon her assailant straddled over her back 
| and hit her across the nose and head with a heavy 
short-handled hoe until she dropped her prey and 
| Shunk to cover. 

The man was the woman’s husband. Would 

Mrs. Smith do as much for Mr. Smith? Could she 
| do more? 
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‘““MAMMY’S” PRIDE. 


A the annual luncheon of the Drew Theological 
| Seminary Club of New York, the Rev. Dr. 

Kerr Boyce Tupper, pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Baptist Chureh, said that his first niekname was 
“doctor.” It was given to him in the South at the 
age of thirteen years, when he preached in his 
father’s place as “Doctor Tupper.” 

At that service the negro who introduced him 
hoped that the Lord “would shake up all the 
unshook in the congregation.” How “doctor” 
zave place to “baby” was included in Doctor 

upper’s reminiscences as the New York Sun 
prints them. ie 

While in college and still in his teens Doctor 
Tupper was supplying in a large church. His 
introducer this time said that the preacher might 
be young, but he could vouch that he was “a 
sounding brass and a tinkling eymbal.” : 

As the young sean finished his sermon his 
old “mammy,’’ who was in the congregation, rose 
and exclaimed: ; 

“O my sisters, did yo’ eber raise such a baby? 
Dat’s my baby a-tryin’ to preach!” 





NOT TO BE DIVERTED. 
he touring car, a writer in Punch says, had 
turned upside down, burying the motorist 
under it, but the village official was not to be so 
lightly turned from his duty. 
“It’s no use you hidin’ there, sir,” he said, 
| Severely. “I must ‘ave your name and address,” 


hundred and fifty years ago the farm-hands | 


said to pass from father to son as an heirloom. 


} South Africa was William Cotton Oswell, a | 





| MOTHERS WHO THINK 
Use Only Cuticura Soap, Purest 
of Cleansing Ingredients 

for Baby’s Skin. 

Thoughtful mothers use Cuticura Soap 
for preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
sealp, hair and hands of infants and children, assisted, 
in the severer cases, by Cuticura Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure, for the prevention of rashes, itchings and 
chafings, for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and 
dandruff, and the stopping of falling hair, for soften- 
ing, whitening and soothing red, rough and sore hands, 
and for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery. 
Cures made in childhood are, in most cases, speedy, 
permanent and economical. Guaranteed absolutely 
| pure. {Ade. 
















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers’ Tin Rollers 















Fisherman’s Outfit. 



















No. 

9500A. 
OT .. 
amere 
boy’s outfit, 
as you may 
at first imag- 
ine from the 
extremely low 
price of $1.00, 
but an outfit that 
any tisherman ma 
well feel proud of. 
The rod alone is 
’ double the 
pares that we ask for 
the entire outfit. The 
outfit consists of a hexa- 
gon, three-jointed, split- 
bamboo rod, with nickel- 
plated mountings: it is 
made of split-bamboo, care- 
fully glued, and finished with 
silk wrappings. The rod not 
only makes a splendid appear- 
ance, but is one of the strongest 
three-jointed bamboo rods ever 
produced. It has the regulation 
cork handle, the sameashigh-priced 
rods; the rod is eight and one-half 
feet long,and is fitted with solid metal 
reel seat. We include in this outfit one 
ood substantial Anchor Brand Reel 
. _.. nickel-click, single action, with riveted 
raised pillar, very strong, and which will hold 25 
yards of line. Also 25 yards of No. 6 braided lisle 
thread line, best quality, one 1-yard leader; 1 dozen 
snelled hooks, one box of split shot sinkers (2 doz.), 
and one bright enamel float. This outfit would ordi- 
narily sell for $2.50 to $3.00. Special price $1.00. 


; THE BIG STORE ACT WY ITSELF 
Write to-day 

Sor our gener- IEG OPER (3 
al Catalogue. 

Sent free upon SIXTH AVE. 74sTS. 


application. 








NEW YORK CITY.NY. 
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the weakest stomach. 


tasted. 
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Quaker Rice 


_(Puffed) 
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You cannot resist the temptation to eat Quaker Rice 
once you taste it—nor is there any reason why you should 
resist, because Quaker Rice agrees perfectly with even 


Quaker Rice 


(Puffed) 


is distinctly different from any other cereal you have ever 
It is made by a wonderful, patented process that 
puffs or inflates each rice kernel many times its usual size, 
and gives to it a delicacy of flavor and a dainty crispness 
that you never dreamed rice could possess. 
Quaker Rice is thoroughly cooked and ready to serve with 
milk, cream or sugar, just asit comes from the package, altho’ 
a minute’s warming in a hot oven will add to its deliciousness. 
aker Rice Candy and Quaker Rice Brittle and other 
delightful confections can be easily made at home by fol- 

lowing the directions on the package. 
easily digested and thoroughly good that you can let your 
children eat it in unlimited quantity without the slightest 
hesitation—and the children like it any way you serve it. 

Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10 cents the package. 
Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. 

Address, Chicago, U. S. A. 











Special Values in 


cum Summer Shirt-Waists 


We are now show- 
ing our new Summer 
Styles in ready-made 
Shirt-Waists, and 
are offering a line of 
the prettiest and 
most fashionable 
waists at much be- 
low regular prices. 


Sizes 32 to 44 
bust measure. 


No. 106.—This eharm- 
ing Waist, which is de- 
veloped in white Ba- 
tiste, is elaborated in 
front with tucks and 
bands of lace as illus- 
trated. The back closes 
in the fashionable 


manner at the center, 
and tucksare employed 
A neat 
yr the 
k is secured in a 


for decoration 





ly in accordance. Price 
$1.00; postage Lec. 


This Waist $1.00. 


Remit by post-office money-order, express mone 


order, bank draft or registered letter. Do not send 
stanips. 

lf you are not satisfied you may return the 
Waist and we will refund your money. 

We have other styles ranging in price from $1.00 to 
$5.00, illustrated in our new Summer Shirt-Waist 
Supplement-—sent free on request. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


No Agents or Branches 


Mail Orders Only Est. 18 Years. 
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There’s nothing like a Pony Trap for children 


This little trap has all the style and correctness of the 
finest full sized trap; adjustable back seat changes it 
from dos-a-dos to runabout. 

It is the material and workmanship of **Eagle’’ pony 
vehicles that make them give such service. 
Our catalog shows our 32 new styles of pony vehicles 
and pony harness, Write for it and name of dealer in 
your city who handles them 


THE BAGLE CARRIAGE 00.. 
-THE CHILDREN’S HEALTH 
is all in the matter of right 


development, You can build 
up their shoulders, lungs, back, 





1301 Court Street, Cincinnati. 


At your 
dealers or 
direct at 







lowest At 4 legs and arms with the 
prices, £ me “IRISH MAIL.” 
t ‘ = 


Sane, healthy fun they 
don’t tire of. The Geared 
Car. Made of steel and hick- 

ory. , 





Built low. Can't 
upset nor wear out, 

HILL-STANDARD MFG. 

CO., 52 Irish Mail Ave., 
Anderson, Indiana. 
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Copyright, 1906, by 
The American Vereal Co. 
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A. B. DeMille 


t’s summer in the woodlands, 
The birds and flowers are there, 
The fields are full of music 
And the hills are very fair. 
And the summer wind is calling, “O children, 
come to me, 
For the sun is on the meadows and the summer 
on the sea!” 








Then the children pause and listen 
All in the weary town, 
And they’re fain to leave their alleys 
Where the roar of trade beats down. 
While the summer wind is calling, “O children, 
come to me, 
To the sunshine, and the meadows, and the 
summer, and the sea!” 


Oh, it’s pleasant in the meadows, 
With nothing else to do 
But play among the flowers, 
And watch the sky so blue, 
And hark the wind a-calling, “O children, come 
to me, 
For the morning sun is shining on the uplands 
and the sea!” 


Oh, cool the far, dim forest, 
When the town is faint with heat, 
And the noon is lying heavy 
On every tired street. 
And the wind is calling, calling, “O children, 
come to me, 
Leave the city and the tumult, for it’s noontide on 
the sea!” 
When twilight softly gathers 
And day goes down the west, 
How sweetly o’er the valleys 
Draws near the hour of rest. 
How low the wind is calling, “O children, come to 
me, 
The splendor of the sunset lies.glorious on the 
sea!” 
The summer world falls silent, 
And night comes, cool and deep, 
All beautiful with starshine, 
To give the weary sleep. 
And the summer wind is sighing, ‘‘O children, 
come to me, 


the sea!”’ 
& 


MRS. HART’S TRAMP. 


2 ne cold winter’s 
: O morning, as Mrs. 
Hart was giving or- 
ders for the day to her cook, 
there came a knock at the 
door. Bridget opened it, to 
find a tramp asking for 
something to eat. She was 
about to turn him away, when Mrs. Hart said, 
‘‘Bring him in, Bridget. No one shall go 
hungry from my door such a morning as this.’’ 

Grumbling a little to herself, Bridget brought 
him into the-warm, bright kitchen, and with 
her own hands Mrs. Hart put a plate, knife 
and fork, cup and saucer on the table, and 
placed a chair for the stranger before she asked 
him a question. 

Evidently unused to such treatment, he 
watched her in great surprise, and when she 
poured a cup of coffee and filled his plate from 
the breakfast still on the range, a red flush 
overspread his face as he sat down and began 
to eat a hot ‘‘square meal.’’ 

He was a young, athletic-looking fellow, with 
a good face and an honest look; but Mrs. Hart 
knew by sad experience that appearances count 
for as little in the tramp world as elsewhere. 
Still, her principle was a preference for being 
cheated five times if she could help real need 
the sixth, and she always declared that to help 
even the evil and the unthankful might, by a 
bare possibility, be one way to make them better. 

She went on talking to Bridget until the young 
man had nearly finished his breakfast, and then 
she said to him: 

‘‘Why should such an able-bodied man as 
you are be tramping about the country? Why 
don’t you stay at home and get steady work ?’’ 

He looked at her a moment in silence, as if 
to say, ‘‘ How little you know about it!’’ and 
then replied, slowly, ‘‘I live in Fall River. 
I had steady work and stayed at home until the 
strikes came on in the mills where I worked. 
Then I could get nothing to do. I was only 
a burden on my mother and no help to the 
children, so I decided to take to the road and 
pick up odd jobs. But even an honest, willing 
tramp has no show. He’s fired out and told 
to move on, wherever he goes. At least, that’s 
been my luck. This is the first good, hot meal 
I’ve had for days, and yet I’m willing to do 
anything I can get. I’ve been hunting any kind 
of work for six weeks, and I can’t get a single 
thing.’’ 

Mrs. Hart knew how many the chances were 
that this story was not true, but she said, 
eagerly : 

“*T just read in this morning’s paper that the 
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( THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





strikes were over in Fall River and the mills 
running again. Now I want you to promise 
me that you will go straight back home and go 
to work.’’ 

He stared at her a moment, as if he did not 
know what to make of such human interest in 
him and his welfare, and replied slowly : 

‘“‘Why, I will !’’ 

‘Just wait a moment,’’ said Mrs. Hart. ‘‘I 
have a friend living in Fall River. I will write 
her a note and give it to you. When you get 
back, go to her, give her my note and tell her 
what you need. Her husband is a big coal 
dealer, and if you can’t get work, he may help 
you to find something, I feel sure.’’ 

She went to her desk in the library and wrote 
a note to her friend, which she handed to the 
tramp, saying: 

‘*Be sure you deliver that. I shall know 
from Mrs. Scott whether you do or not. Take 
my advice and go home, get steady work, and 
stick by your mother and the children.’’ 

He walked out of the kitchen in rather a 
stupid fashion, and disappeared down the road. 

About six weeks later came a letter from Mrs. 
Scott. ‘ 

‘*Well, of all women!’’ she wrote. ‘‘John 
had just turned away about the tenth office 
assistant for stupidity or incompetence, and 
was in despair, when George Endicott came to 
my door one morning and handed me your note. 
He said he had tried to get his old place in the 
mill, but it had been taken before he got home, 
so as a last resort he came to me. John gave 
him a trial at the office, and he proves to be 
a treasure—level - headed, quick, industrious, 
honest. He’s bound to be promoted and to go 
right ahead. He is absolutely changed from 
the morose, bitter fellow he was at first. We 
have got interested in the whole family, and 
saw to their having coal and food and clothes 
until George can make up a bit for the weeks 
he was idle. They’re all in our church and 
Sunday-school now, and when I told George 
that I was going to write to you, he said: 

‘**Tell her that she not only saved a whole 
family from starvation and despair, but that 
she taught me what it means to be a real Chris- 
tian.’ ” 

& & 


BETWEEN AN ELEPHANT’S FEET. 


joward the end of the summer of 1850 William 
Cotton Oswell was on an elephant-hunt in 
Africa, and nearly lost his life. In his 
biography his own description of the adventure is 
given. An elephant was close tohim. There was 


| no time to wait if the hunter was to get a shot. 
Sweet your rest beyond the city—’tis nightfall on | 


The beast was on the move, and the dust flew 
from his side as the heavy ball struck him. 


Screaming angrily, he turned full front in the 
direction of the tree by which I stood, motionless. 
For a moment we confronted one another, and 
then the ——— note of alarm uttered by his 
companions decided him on joining them. re- 
gained the path, and rode along the line of their 
retreat, which, as shown by the yielding bush, was 
parallei to it. After a time the thorns thinned 
out, and I caught sight of the wounded elephant 
holding a course of his own a little to the left of 
his fellows; and when he entered the tropical 
forest beyond I was in his wake, and very soon 
compelled to follow where he broke a way. 

A little extra noise from the pursuers caused 
the pursued to stop; and while clinging like Gilpin 
to the horse and peering at the broad stern of the 
chase, I saw him suddenly put his head where his 
tail ought to have been. The trunk was tightly 
coiled. Forward flapped the huge ears, up went 
the tail, and down he came like a gigantic bat ten 
feet across. 

Pinned above and on each side, by dismounting 
I could hope neither to escape nor to kill my 
opponent. I therefore lugged my unfortunate 
animal round, and urged him along. The elephant 
thundered straight through obstacles which we 
were obliged to go round, and in fifty yards we 
were fast in a thick bush, and he within fifteen 
feet of us. 

As a last chance I tried to get off, but in rolling 
round in my saddle my spur galled the pony’s 
flank, and the elephant screaming over him at the 
same moment, he made a convulsive effort and 
freed himself. That deposited me in a sitting 
eye immediately in front of the uplifted fore- 

oot of the charging ull. 

So near was it that I mechanically opened my 
knees to allow him to put it down, and throwing 
myself back, crossed my hands upon my chest, 
and pene | nye myself out with the idea of 
trying to resist the giant tread. I saw the burly 
brute from chest to tail as he passed directly over 
me lengthways, one foot between my knees and 
one fourteen inches beyond my head, and not a 
graze! Five tons at least. 

Out of all my narrow escapes this is the only 
one that remained with me in recollection for an 
time. One hears of nightmares. Well, for a mont 
or more I had nightelephants. 
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THE MYSTERY OF LAKE NEMI. 


hen all other sources of interest fail, there 

is always Lake Nemi, in Italy, and its 

submerged galleys to turn to. Of late 
new plans by which to reveal what the waters 
have hidden are under consideration. One of these 
schemes is the draining of the lake into a near 
and low-lying valley. The problem of the galleys 
has been before the public since 1431, and many 
attempts have been made to solve it. 


Lake Nemi lies in an old crater in an Italian 
mountain range. It is a beautiful sheet of water 
among the quiet hills. In the days of the Cwsars 
it was dedicated to the worship of Diana, and a 
temple stood on its shores. Now forty feet below 
its placid surface rest two great galleys, supposed 
to have been built by Caligula. 

For hundreds of years the world has known of 
the hidden treasures of the lake, and numerous 
efforts have been made to raise them. In the 
fourteenth century seamen from Genoa, who 
“looked more like fish than men,” dived into the 
water and adjusted great chains about the wrecks. 
But the immense weight baffled all efforts to lift, 
the chains broke, and the enterprise was aban- 
doned. Only fragments of the ships were brought 
to the surface, bits of wonderful beauty. 

In 1535 a famous military architect invented a 
diving-bell and descended into Lake Nemi, keeping 
under water an hour and a half ata time. In his 
account of his adventure he speaks of being 


| brought to light. 


| ascertained, 





horrified at the sight of the thousands of fishes. 


| pny were nothing but the tiny whitebait, attracted 
1 


by the crumbs from the diver’s lunch. ‘Finding 
nothing more to eat, they yer and pinched my 
legs, biting them sorely. I had no trousers on, for 
fear of getting caught on a bit of stick or wood.” 

An investigation of these Roman relics was 
begun by a dealer in antiquities in 1895. It has 
been proved that two galleys of wonderful work- 
manship lie in the lake. Bits of copperwork, 
exquisite mosaic and carved wood have been 
The hulls have been measured 
and their construction of wood sheathed in lead 
Bits of lead pipe bearing the name 
of the emperor testify to their ownership. 

The ——— is why two such large vessels 
should have been floated on this little lake. The 
latest theories affirm that they were huge pleasure 
barges and bathing establishments moored to a 
splendid pier. It is proposed to drain away the 


waters of the lake and to carefully preserve and 
restore the galleys. 





ey % 
FEL 
na drowsy day of a fragrant June 
The clocks were climbing their way to noon. 
“Midday is coming!” whispered the breeze ; 
“Midday is coming!” droned the bees; 
“Tis almost noon!” sang a voice from a nest; 
“Noon!” glowed the sun, at his golden best. 
Then all the whistles and bells in town 
Tooted and rang other voices down. 
“Tt’s twelve o’clock in the steeple here!” 
“And twelve on the water far and near!” 
At last, when the clanging had died away 
On the still, still air of the summer day, 
The bird of the nest and the warm little breeze, 
And the lazy, drowsy, dusty bees 
Went to sleep to the crickets’ croon: 
“Morning is gone. It is afternoon!” 
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A SKIPPER’S WOOING. 


he captain of a clipper-ship in the old days of 
the China tea trade had little leisure time to 
spend on shore. His ship was in and out 
again as fast as it could be unloaded, and if he 
had not a wife when he went to sea, his wooing of 
one was apt to be a hurried affair. That was the 
experience of the captain of the Houqua as he 
gives it in his “Recollections.” 

“Charley,” said one of his brothers, when he 
came to port one trip, “why don’t you get married? 
There is a fine girl for you up in South Danvers,— 
Miss D.,—the handsomesi girl in town.” 


Charley had been thinking of something of that 
sort himself, so he started for South Danvers 
post-haste. 

“TI was invited to a party the evening after my 


arrival,” he says, “to meet Miss D. I did not take 
to her at all, though she was handsome. I was 
invited to several parties, and at one of them some 
young ladies were asked to sing. One made this 
excuse, one that, until at last the request was 
passed to a very prim, black-eyed or who made 
no excuse at all, but without a wor of affectation 
went to the piano and played and sang as long as 
they wanted her to. As soon as I heard her voice 
I went and leaned over the piano, and I was a 
goner. I said to myself, ‘That is the girl for me.’ 

“T ate a philopena with her, and after the party 
I went back to the hotel and was happy. ext 
morning I went to see her to philopena her, but 
she opened the door and was too smart for me, 
and philopened me—just what I wanted her to do. 

“T had hired a horse and green chaise, and I 
asked her to go and take a ride. We soon 
her mother’s consent, and off we went. 

“Where we went I do not know, but we must 
have driven fifteen or twenty miles, and I had 
never driven a horse before. But i did finely. 
When we got back to the house her cousin was 
there, and I got him to hold the horse until we got 
out, as I was rather uncertain about how to bring 
a team to anchor. 

“There is not much more to say. I was very 
happy and forgot all about my ship and that I was 
captain of one, and had got to leave my beloved, 
until I was rudely awakened by a letter telling 
me my ship was almost ready for sea. 

“T had then known the young lady six days or a 
week. i pe sed and was accepted, started at 
once for New York, and arrived home in Brooklyn, 
to find mother sitting up for me. 

‘Charles,’ she cried, ‘where have you been?’ 

“‘T have been getting engaged,’ I replied. 
Next morning I reported on board ship, and when 
I came back from that trip we were married.” 
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AN UNCERTAIN STREAM. 


stranger who was making his first visit to one 
A of the popular summer resorts of the inte- 
rior took a stroll on the morning of his 
arrival along the bank of the stream that ran near 
the hotel. The first person he encountered was 
an elderly resident of the neighborhood, who was 
sitting on a log, busily occupied in fishing. He 
stopped and entered into conversation with him. 


“Good morning!” he said. 

Mornin’, cap’n!”’ responded the old man. 

“Is the fishing good ?” 

“Jist toler’ble, like. Sometimes it’s kind o’ 
good, an’ sometimes it ain’t wuth shucks.” 

ae anything?” 

“Yeh. Ketched a fewcarp. Ain’t nuthin’ else 
bitin’ this mornin’.”’ 

“Ts this a navigable river?” 

“Ts it what?” 

“Navigable.” 

“No; this is the Kershaw River.” . 

“T mean, is it deep enough for boats?” 

“Sure. n’t you see that skift over there?” 

“Yes, but can steamboats travel up it?” 

“Sure.” 

“How big?” 

“Mister,” said the old man, “oncet or twicet a 
year the biggest ships that ever was built could 
come cavortin’ right up this river, an’ the rest o’ 
the year a long-legged chicken could wade it ’thout 
gittin’ his tail-feathers damp.” c 
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ROUGH-AND-READY LIQUOR LAWS. 


n the early settlement of New England taverns 
| were found to be a necessity, and hence were 
established by law. They were usually under 
the sanction and surveillance of the town officials, 
says Mr. Hudson in “The History of Concord, 
Massachusetts,” and these officials had to grant, 
limit or revoke an innholder’s license, either as a 
victualer or a seller of liquors. 
The menue of the ordinary might be a deacon, a 
military officer, a civil official, or a deputy to the 


General Court. His house was a convenient 
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place for convocations, important or unimportant ; 
and there _— be held in it a parish meeting, a 
military election, a council of clergymen, or an 
assessors’ talk. 

So important was the ordinary that its affairs, 
such as the establishment of prices, the limitation 
of patronage, and the quality and quantity of 

oods to be sold, were regulated by colonial law. 

In order to discourage the use of strong drink 
laces, it was enacted about 1634 by the 

urt that not over one penny a quart 
should be charged for all purchased out of meal- 
times. It was also ordered that not more than a 

enny a drink should be charged for any beverage. 

his was done to make the business of dram- 
selling unprofitable. At another time it was 
enacted by law that every innkeeper should sell 

ood beer, “lest a traveller for want of it might 
purchase wine.” 

A law was passed at an early date by which a 

‘rson appointed for the purpose could join a 

rinking company at a tavern, and countermand 
any order made by any member of it for a drink, 
in case he believed the member was drinking too 
much; and he could also direct how much liquor 
could be drunk. 

At one time no tavern-keeper was allowed to 
permit guests to remain at his house “tippling in 
an idle way.” In 1664 a penalty was enacted for 
rude — at inns, and the court also undertook 
at one time to determine how much a man might 
drink without being considered drunk. 


at these 
Colonial 
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HOW SHE KNEW. 


Il alone on the hilltop dwelt Hannah Jane 
Spriggins. Her life, although lonely, was 


not altogether without color, for in some 
mysterious way she kept informed as to what was 
going on in the seaport village in the valley. She 
was never at a loss for news, says a writer in the 
Lewiston Journal, and when neighbors climbed to 
her aerie with a spicy morsel it was generally to 
find that Hannah Jane knew it already in all its 
details. 


“Say, did you know Sam Whitten’s Anne had a 
shock?” demanded an excited woman, who had 
dropped in on Hannah Jane just as that peaceful 
soul was sipping her nightly brew of tea. . 

“Taken at two o’clock this afternoon,” said 
Hannah Jane, taking up the tale with entire calm- 
ness, “and had to send for that know-nothing 
critter of a Doctor Smith ’cause Doctor Brown 
wasn’t home. Got Sam Ketchum’s Tabitha for a 
nurse.” 

“For the land’s sakes, Hannah, how’d = know 
it? You ain’t had time to go down to the village 
and back sence it ~~ 0 

Hannah shook her head with an air of mystery. 

“You do beat all getting the news first,” con- 
tinued the visitor, in an injured tone. “How do 
you manage ?” 

Hannah meditated briefly. Then she beckoned 
to her visitor, who was one of her oldest friends, 
and led her in solemn silence up the —s 
stairs that led to a turret chamber at the top o 
the house. The room had been made for her 
father, an old sea-captain of the town, so that he 
could watch the vessels as they sailed into Meddy- 
bemps harbor. 

From an ancient bureau in the corner of the 
room Hannah drew forth something wrapped in 
tissue-paper. 

ony BL eng she explained, as she took 
out her treasure from the numerous wrappings. 

“Niece Ellen sent ’em to me eight years ago, and 
a great comfort they have been, too,” she added, 
feelingly. “There’s not many places in town that 
1 can’t make out with these onetrs lasses, and 
there’s not much going on,” with rising satisfac- 
tion, “that I don’t know.” 
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APROPOS’S LEGACY. 


Ithough the number of slaves in Newburyport, 
A Massachusetts, was never very large, says 
the author of the “History of Newburyport,” 
yet the purchase and sale of negro women and 
men, brought from the Barbados and other 
islands in the West Indies for some of the promi- 
nent inhabitants of the town, was not considered 
illegal or disreputable previous to the close of 
the Revolutionary War. It is pleasant to know, 
however, that the greater number of the slaves 
were not anxious to escape from bondage, and 
were well cared for by their masters. 


Patrick Tracy, in his will dated October 16, 1788, 
and proved April 6, 1789, gave to the children of 
his son, Nathaniel Tracy, several acres of land 
opposite the burying-ground in Newburyport, with 
the following restrictions: 

“I hereby reserve to my faithful black man 
Apropos a right _to dwell with his family in the 
house now standing upon my land or field afore- 
said, by the burying Place, in which he now dwells, 
and also a Right during his the said Apropos’s 
natural Life to improve the Garden adjoining his 
said — house, which Rights, free of any 
Rent, I hereby give and confirm to him, the said 
Apropos, during his own life and no longer.” 

fe also gave “to the said Apropos” six pounds 
a year, to be paid in instalments on the first day of 
January, May and September of each year. 

“And further I hereby enjoin it upon my children 
that when and so far as the said Apropos is in- 
eapacitated from acquiring his subsistence, and 
that with comfort, that they equally join in assist- 
ing him to render his life comfortable and this I 
expect from my children as they value my injunc- 
tions or shall respect my memory.” 
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A NEW RAIN-GAGE. 


T* northwest coast is noted for its rainy 
season, which includes about all the year. 
An English prospector for gold in British 
Columbia reports a similar condition in that prov- 
ince. The account of the “precipitation” given by 
an Irishman of the party affords a new standard 
of measurement. 


We travelled on comfortably enough, with the 
usual drawbacks of mosquitoes and sand-flies, for 
some miles, ascending and descending at intervals 
the sides of the hills as we followed the river, 
until it came on to rain heavily. 

The rain rendered matters very disagreeable, 
the steep paths became sticky and almost dan- 
ge in many places, but there was nothing to 

e done save to plod on till we reached our 
stopping-place. 

Down it came, heavily and more heavily, till we 
were soaked through. The sky looked as if the 
rain would never cease; and Pat, as a man who 
had travelled that country before, was appealed 
to as to the chances of an improvement in the 
elements. 

“Well, thin,” said he, “I belave the great uni- 
versal deluge arose in thege parts, it rains that 
hard here when it manes it. It’s wet skins we'll 


be likely to have for a few days.” 

“But do you mean to say that it can go on like 
this for long?” 

“Well, sure, I’ve seen it rain abote here fur a 
week, in dhrops as big as a shillin’—yis, an’ from 
that to eighteenpince.” 



























































WORK OR PLAY. 
By H. C. Hill. 


” other won’t let me go down to 
M the deep swimming-pool,’’ 
said Jack. 

‘*My mother won’t. And she won’t 
let me go off and camp with the other 
fellows,’’ said Louis. 

** And I can’t go down by the wharf 
alone,’’? complained Jack. 

‘‘No, and I can’t go out in a sail- 
boat without papa.’’ 

Then the boys sat down under the 
tree, and looked as if they had been 
very much abused. Just then grandpa 
came along. He had heard the com- 
plaint. 

**No fun?’’ he asked. 

The boys shook their heads. ‘‘We 
can’t do anything down here because 
our mothers are afraid,’’ said Jack. 

‘*T know something that is safe,’’ 
said grandpa. ‘‘You know that old 
chicken-run made of laths down there 
by the brook, and the little low hen- 
house that stands there, all tumbling 
down? Well, it is to be torn down 
and the wood piled up in the shed. 
The brook runs right down from the 
chicken-run to the walk leading up 
to the shed. Now if you boys take 
off one side of the hen-house you can 
use it for a raft, pile all the laths on 
it and tow it down the brook; then 
you could unload it at the flat rock 
and carry it into the shed. That 
would not scare your mothers one 
bit.’’ 

The boys were up and away before 
he had hardly finished, and soon the 
sound of tearing boards and snapping 














TRYING ON GRANDMOTHER’S BONNET. 
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laths was heard. When supper was ready the | remarked to each other were overheard by | composure to regain: and then he gave them 
bit of land that had been an eyesore was all | another—no other than their little brother, | some advice: 


cleaned up, and the boys were hungry for 
grandma’s good biscuits. They told their moth- 
ers that they liked games that seemed like work. 
Grandpa laughed, and said, ‘‘I guess it is work 
that seems like a game.”’ 
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NINNY, NANNY Anpb NATTY. 


By Joshua F. Crowell. 

inny Gnit flew quickly to a dandelion 
N puff, and seated herself comfortably in 

the midst of seventy fuzzes. She was 
tired, and no wonder! She had danced round 
and in seventy-nine flowers; she had pranced 
down and up four hundred and fifty-one blades 
of grass; she had bobbed under and over nine 
hundred and sixty-three leaves of trees; and 
her delicate gauzy wings were so tired they 
had creases. The dandelion fuzzes felt so soft 
she took a nap. 

Three showers came and went; 
slept. 

The seventy fuzzes grew wet, and they stuck 
together. When Ninny Gnit awakened she 
found herself within a cave of damp fuzz; 
moreover, her wings were wet, and she could 
not fly. 

‘*This is, indeed,’’ she whimpered, ‘‘a sorry 
plight. ’’ 

At that moment her sister, Nanny Gnat, flew 
in sight. 


still she 


Now Nanny Gnat was very fat, but she was - 


dry, for she had been beneath a leaf when the 
showers spit-spat by. She 
stopped to speak to Ninny 


Natty Gnit-Gnat. 

Now Natty was a happy little chap, who 
never cared a rap for heat or rain. He always 
| looked out for himself, the merry, busy little 


plain. 

In the sunshine, in the shade, o’er the 
meadow, through the glade—he was always 
busy, bobbing here and there. If the sun was 
too hot he would hide, and bide his time. 


with great care. 





thus complain, he stopped a moment, his 


Que 





elf, and no Gnit-Gnat ever heard him com- 


If the rain wet his wings he would dry them | 


When little Natty Gnit-Gnat heard his sisters | 


“Never mind the kind of weather, 

} Wind or rain, or both together 

| Are as useful as the sun, 

} Get your bibby-bobbing done, 

Put your mind upon your work, 

Work your play, and play your work, 
And you'll never notice whether 

There are storms or pleasant weather!” 


This made such a pretty song that Ninny and 
| Nanny learned to sing it, and then they taught 
it to all the Gnit-Gnat-Gnitties they knew. 

This is the reason why, if you meet ten thou- 
|sand Gnitty-Gnats on a summer’s day, you 
will hear them always humming, ‘‘ Never mind 
| the weather—get your bibby-bobbing done. ’’ 
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A DISAPPOINTED SCHOLAR. 
By Emma C. Dowd. 


little Sammy Slipperton 
Went to school in glee. 
“ There’s lots of things | want to know, 
And now | shall!” said he. 


But back he came that very night 
With drooping heart and head. 
“The teacher doesn’t know much 
more 
Than other folks,” he said. 


“1 didn’t learn a single thing, 
’Cept d-o-o-r, door, 
And one and one and one make 
three— 
And those | knew before! 


“When | ask teacher why the stars 
Weren't right straight in a row, 
Instead of being all mixed up, 
She said she didn’t know. 


“She couldn’t tell me when they'll 
build 
A railroad to the sun, 
Nor how the smell grows in a 
flower,” 
Said Sammy Slipperton. 


“| thought that teacher’d know right off 
What makes red roses red, 
But, oh, she doesn’t know much more 
Than other folks!” he said. 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, SUBSTITUTED VOWELS. 

Fill the first blank with a word of six 
letters, and change only the vowels to fill 
the other blanks. 

A timid — clerk 
lis fired one night, 

And shot a — picture 
Of a flower with — 





white 


2. PERPLEXED PROVERES. 
3 
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HIDDEN PROVERR. 
He stands within his pulpit high 
And preaches love to every mortal. 
Well knows he then that as men try 
They'll find that love the portal 
To lives whose beauty cannot die, 
Well-ripened and immortal. 


4. BEHEADINGS. 
Complete, 1 am of lovely sound, 
And in a chorus may be found, 


Behead me, and I'll take you where 
You wish to go, if here or there. 


Behead again, when spring winds blow, 
I help to make the green things grow. 


Behead once more, I am a word 
Which ’mong the Scotch is often heard. 


Again behead, there is no doubt 
I’m always in and never out. 


The last beheading, I expect 
You to the north pole will direct. 


5. NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 
My 12 will never be found out; my 
3456 never ceases, although it passes 
us quickly; my 7821 can never rest on 
anything; my 910111213 is never found 
where there is 242526, but is apt to follow 
it; my 17222320 is found as a part of the 
; skin; my 151618172019 goes through 
the fields, and when he has passed all that he 
has taken comes back again. My whole is a well 
known saying. 
6. STATE PUZZLE. 
Fill the blanks with abbreviations used for names 
| of the states or territories of our country. 
| The learned Edward Brown, —, 
' Went out to one day. 





| He left the grass a fragrant —, 
That it might turn to hay. 

A — came running fast to him. 

“My mother’s ——!” she eried. 





“And says please to come at once, 
1 fear she may have died!” 





“OQ —!” the doctor then exclaimed. 
“T’ll go at once, my dear! 
Leave her to ——. By o'clock 


She’ll be ——, no féar!” 
7. RIDDLE, 
I was on the earth when Adam walked around; 
I am here to-day, as you have often found. 
Tall or short I am, creeping silently ; 
Now I follow you, now you follow me. 
1 can tell the time as I onward move. 
That the earth is round I ean truly prove, 
I am here by night, Lam here by day, 
Yet a passing cloud drives me quite away. 


8 RIMING PUZZLE. 
_Fill the blanks in each stanza with words that 
rime. 
In early —— we walked one —, 
So glad and —— along the — 
A-skipping we did go. 
And as we we saw a —. 
Though it was —— ’twas surely — 
To hold a cireus show, 
When this they —— the children —, 
“Let’s go in !” And ma re—, 
“Oh, yes, we all will go.” 








9 BURIED GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 

My heart bleeds for the ignorance of some 
people. Lheard a man refer to the machination 
of an incubator, when he meant mechanism. But 
worse by comparison was the man who com- 
plained that the barometric pressure was spoiling 
the cornices of his house. Another capricious 
man kept a clandestine appointment on the 
Sabbath. He rode to town on a hayrick, with 

his hat askew, and earrying 
a basket of asparagus. 








Gnit. 

‘*Nice day,’’ said Nanny 
Gnat, so fat and dry. 

‘Horrible weather !’’ eried 
Ninny Gnit, so thin and wet. 

Just then Mr. Sun came 
smiling out from behind a 
cloud with such a hot face 
that fat Nanny Gnat fell flat. 
She cried, ‘‘I am so fat, I 
can’t endure such heat as 
that!’ 

But the seventy fuzzes 
dried very quickly, and Nin- 
ny Gnit flew out, again quite 
happy. 

“Fine day, isn’tit?” cried thin 
Ninny Gnit, 
As she fluttered and flit about 
a bit, 
And picked out a petal on 
which to sit. 
“Horrible weather!” replied 
fat Nanny Gnat. 
“This heat will completely lay 
me flat. 
Ah! here’s a chip! I must 
crawl under that.” 

Now it happened that all 

these opinions of the weath- 








“HERE COMES THE 


~CIRCUS!’’ 








10. DIVIDED AUTHORS. 

A small gulf and to study; 
Arid and a lair; 

Part of a cent and a heavy 

weight ; 

Quivers and to stare. 

A metal and its worker; 
Speech, a fair exchange ; 

A parent and a deep pit; 
Fuel and a range. 


Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1. Grant, flag, figures, eagle, 


letters, numbers, lions (Ly- 
ons), Washington, stars, 
series (Ceres), date, wing, 


leaves, clause (claws), seal. 


2. Shading, shaming, sha- 
ping, shaving, shaking, shar- 
lng. 


3. Able, cable; lure, lucre; 
hum, chum; over, cover; age, 


pat, pact; all, call; lank, 
<; rack, crack ; ray, racy; 
allow, callow; lack, clack; 
raft, craft; sale, scale; alms, 
calms; lass, class; ragged, 
cragged; samp, scamp; ape, 
cape; lay, clay; rank, crank ; 
sent, scent; lean, clean; rate, 
crate; sold, scold; ash, cash. 


4. I. 11. Poke. 


5. 1. I, owe, dine—iodine. 
II. Con, cent, ray, shun—con 
centration, i, Car, pet— 


sand, 











er that Ninny and Nanny 





carpet. 

















STAMPS ? 


Uruguay, Cuba. 


hilip. Is., Persia, China, be. 
etc., with Album, only 2 
1000 Finely "idixod, 20c. 1000 hinges, 8e. 
Agents wanted, 50 per cent. New t Pree 


C.A.Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St. Louis, Mo. 
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F i R E Crest assortment No..1. 
$5.00 SPECIAL Great variety-45 highly 
colored pieces for evening display. Selections 
of all kinds at lowest prices in our -“¢-y 
Illustrated Catalog. Sent on request. ie ; 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY." 
FREE CREST TRADING hey . 
10M Witmaerk Bidg.. 
fP> We Teach 1 Telegraphy Quickly 
and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for pes ators and 
SSES 


furnish RAILROAD TO 
DESTIN. Rae IN dhe. s very low 


q and students can earn their 



















yng” 40- ga tenghn lling about 
QV it pay railroad fare. 


~_ tcona s School of Telegreghy. 
Estab. 34 years. _Janes 


KNIFED 
COFFEE KNIFED AN OLD SOLDIER. 

An old soldier, released from coffee at 72, recov- 
ered his health and tells about it as follows: 

“I stuck to coffee for years although it knifed 
me again and again. 

“About eight years ago, (as a result of coffee 
drinking which congested my liver) I was taken 
with a very severe attack of malarial fever. 

“ft would apparently recover and start about my 
usual work only to suffer a relapse. After this 
had been repeated several times during the year 
I was again taken violently ill. 

“The Doctor said he had carefully studied my 
ease and it was either ‘quit coffee or die,’ advising 
me to take Postum in its place. I had always 
thought coffee one of my dearest friends, and 
especially when sick, and I was very much taken 
back by the Doctor’s decision for I hadn’t sus- 
pected the coffee I drank could possibly cause my 
troubles. 

“T thought it over for a few minutes and finally 
told the Doctor I would make the change. Postum 
was procured for me the same day and made 
according to directions; well, I liked it and stuck 
to it and since then I have been anew man. The 
change in health began in a few days and surprised 
me, and now, although I am seventy-two years of 
age, I do lots of hard work and for the past month 
have been teaming, driving sixteen miles a day 
besides loading and unloading the wagon. That’s 
what Postum in the place of coffee has done for 
me. I now like the Postum as welkas I did coffee. 

“I have known people who did not care for 
Postum at first but after having learned to make 
it properly according to directions they have come 
to like it as well as coffee. I never miss a chance 
to praise it.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Look for the little book, ‘The Road to Wellville” 
in pkgs. 


THIS RIFLE 
FEEDS ITSELF 
AUTOMATICALLY 


and is the only rifle of this type 
which does. ust drop the car- 
tridge into the receiver or breech 
and close theaction which pushes 
cartridge into place in the barrel. 
This rifle automatically ejects. 
cocks and feeds itself, and has all 
the advantages of repeating type 
of rifle except the magazine. 
22 caliber; eighteen inch; round 
barrel. Shoots est, long and 
long-rifle cartridg 


At your dealer’s, ref 00, or by us 
direct if hec annot supply you. 
Savage Arms Company, 
146 Turner Street, 
Utica, New York, U.S.A. 

















‘In Bee Culture | 


teaches you how to profit- 
ably- fill the “honey box.” 
It’s “ry | to buy boxes and 
hives; but without a paper 
ike “ Gleanings” you can’t 
get much money out of bees. 
Learn the newest, easiest, 
quic kest waysto handle bees, 
30,000 bee-men read it. Write 
for free sample copy and our 
bright booklet. Now’s the 
time. 6 months’ trial —25e. 
Money back if not satistied. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
Medina, . Ohio. 

















The ordinary bath towel simply Nipe sthe 
water around. The nubs of the “Rubdry” 
absorb the water like a million little 
sponges. Its use is a pleasure, its results 
a velvety skin and fine health glow. 

One Towel Sent on Trial, Post-Paid. 
Rubdry Jr., 25c. Rubdry 0, 35e. 
Rubdry A, 50c. Rubdry B, 75c. 
After trying it a month pay usif you like 

it, return it if you don’t. Send for Booklet, 

“The Tale of a Towel.” 
Wachusett Mills, Worcester, Mass. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. [ Adv. 
IF rad 


Patbnaris: 
P. tavola i oly autho 





Cured to stay ng me medicines 











he Railroad Rate Bill was passed by 

the Senate, May 18th, 82 days after it was 
reported to the Senate by Mr. Tillman from 
the Interstate Commerce Committee. ‘The debate 
was one of the most memorable in the recent 
history of Congress for breadth and thorough- 
ness, although it was marred toward the last 
by acrimony and charges of bad faith. ‘The 
final vote on the passage of the bill was 71 to 


Foraker, Morgan and Pettus. 
& 


pen of the Bill.—The bill gives the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission authority to 
declare that a rate fixed by a railroad is not just 
and reasonable, and to state what a just and 
reasonable rate is. This rate is to stand and 
be enforced unless it is enjoined, suspended or 
set aside by the United States Circuit Courts, 
which are endowed with jurisdiction to test the 
validity of the commission’s orders. ‘The ques- 
tion of the extent of the power of review by the 
courts was one of the points most warmly con- 
tested in the Senate; one group maintained that 
it should be restricted to considering whether 
the commission had exceeded its authority or 
| deprived any person of his constitutional rights ; 
|another wished to give the courts broader 
powers. As passed by the Senate, the bill fixes 
| no limitations on the power of the courts, but 


| provides that no injunction or restraining order | 


| or decree shall be granted against an order of 
| the commission except after hearing. At almost 
| the last moment the words ‘‘in its judgment’’ 
were stricken from the clause empowering the | 
commission to determine what is a just and 
reasonable rate, on the ground that, if these 
words were left in, the bill would be declared 


unconstitutional. a 


xtended Authority.—The Senate 


House in several important particulars. It 
extended the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission over pipe lines, express 
companies, sleeping-car companies, switches, 
terminals and storage facilities ; forbade common 
carriers to transport their own commodities in 
competition with other shippers ; added impris- 
onment to a heavy fine as the penalty of granting 
rebates, and imposed on any shipper soliciting 


issue of free passes, with certain exceptions; 
required common carriers to furnish equally good 
service and accommodations to all passengers 


of the commission over through routes when 
one of the connecting carriers is a water line, 
as well as when the route is all rail. 


& 





he Burton Case.—The Supreme Court of 
the United States has affirmed the rulings 

of the Circuit Court in the trial of Senator 
| Burton of Kansas. The effect of this decision 
| is to require the enforcement of the sentence of 
imprisonment in the Iron County, Missouri, 
| jail for nine months, and the payment of a fine 
of $2,500 for violation of the law forbidding a 
Senator or member of the House of Representa- 
tives to act as an attorney before any executive 
department of the government. The sentence 
does not in itself vacate Mr. Burton’s seat in 


the Senate, but the Senate has ordered its com- | 


mittee on privileges and elections to make an 
examination and report. Mr. Burton’s term as 
Senator expires March 3, 1907. 


n American Vice-Consul murdered.— 
William H. Stuart, American vice-consul 
at Batum, was killed by unknown assassins 
| May 20th. Mr. Stuart was a British subject, 
‘and a large ship-broker and exporter. His life 
| was threatened by longshoremen during the 
revolutionary troubles of last fall, and it is 
believed that he was killed by dissatisfied work- 
men. The Russian government is making an 
investigation of the crime. 
ecent Deaths.—Baron Currie (Philip 
Henry Wodehouse), formerly British am- 
bassador at Constantinople and later at Rome, 
died May 12th, aged 72.—Brig.-Gen. John 
Caldwell Tidball, who began his military career 
in the Florida hostilities against the Seminoles, 


served all through the Civil War, being five | 


times brevetted for gallant conduct, was the 


first Governor of Alaska, and remained in active | 
service in various commands until his retirement | 
John | 
McArthur, who was a brigadier-general in the | 
Civil War, and commanded a division in the | 


in 1885, died May 15th, aged 81. Gen. 





operations against Vicksburg, and who was 
president of the board of public works of Chicago 
in 1871, and postmaster of that city 1873-7, died 
May 16th, in his 80th year.—Rt. Rev. Ed- 
ward Henry Bickersteth, D. D., late Bishop 
of Exeter, England, and widely known as a 
writer of religious verse, died May 16th, aged 
| 81. ——Justice Jonathan Dixon of the Supreme 
|Court of New Jersey died May 2ist, aged 
66.——Henrik Ibsen, the eminent Norwegian 
| poet and dramatist, died May 23d, aged 78. 


3. The negative votes were cast by Senators | 


strengthened the bill as passed by the} 


or receiving-a rebate a fine equal to three times | 
the value involved in the rebate; prohibited the | 


paying the same fare ; and extended the authority | 





1,000 Mixed Foreign Stamps, Imperial 
Album, board covers, holds 3,500 stamps, 30c. 
cloth covers, We. 50 Blank Approy al Sheets, 


l0c. 1,000 Hinges, 8c. 100 Var. 


25e. 


List free. 





Operators Needed 

Our school endorsed by 

joo et .U.Tel. C 2. 0. & 

oads. Total cost, tuition, board, room, 6 months. 

ay seat be saeis “ed. Home study also. C atalog free. 
Sone DGE'S STITUTE, ‘UTE, May &t., V. ARAISO, 


GOOD, INCOMES, 


No trouble getting orders. Hand- 
some presents or coupons with 
every purchase of our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees, Spic a; 
Baking Powder. onernes paid. 
For full ulars it this ress, 


THE PEFR AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Vesey Street, New York, N. 





THE 


GREATAMERICAN 









25c. 32-page | 
Agents wanted. 50% commission. | 
od CROWELL STAMP CO., Toledo, ¢ 0. | 
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-phy-lac-tic, 
Tooth Brush. 


No trouble to teach achild to 
; they like 
it, and there’s ev eryt thing in 
getting -y into the habit 
early. The peculiar shape of 
the Prop hylactic makes it 





























more thoroughly 
and last longer than 
, any other brush. 


+ 38e. 
s°. . 25 
CHILDREN? $ 25c. 


Always sold in a 
yellow box. 

If your dealer hasn’t 
it send tous. Send for 
“Tooth Truths,” and take 
advantage of its valu- 
able advice on the 
care of children’s 
teeth. Sent Free. 
FLORENCE MFG.CO., 
159 Pine Street, 
Florence, Mass. 











A REAL LAUNCH 


AT SMALL COST 


Can be made from an ordinary Canoe or Row-Boat by installing a 


“Lirrte SxiprPer”’ 


MARINE 
ENGINE 





H. Dz. r 
gasoline — 
poweriul and s 
drives Canoe, Row-Boat or 12 to 





CATALOG FREE 


Baird’s latest and greatest 2 cycle 
Simplest, strongest, most 

y engine of its class— 
to 20 ft. Laun 
6 to 10 miles per hour, or a 35 ft. Sailor 3% to 4 miles per hour as an auxiliary. 
Reversible—runs in either direction —- anyone can install and run it—always safe and 
certain to go. SOLD UNDER 6 YEAR GUARANTEE. 


SAINT CLAIR MOTOR CO., Dept. 32, DETROIT, MICH. 
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h TINGS AND ACCESSORIES - $39 
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The King Air Rifle is 
him into the open air. 


Gly 


es him 


| manliness. Fits him to bec ome a leader in the 


Positively the finest air rifle in the world in design, strength of n 
| Seon of finish and accuracy in shooting. No danger. 
asts for years without repairs. 


Shoots 500 t mes without reloading. Hammerless. 
Nickel steel barrel. 


ck. ay, pads At 
of price. (Other King models % 


our _boy’s necessity. Takes " 

pazee al exercise and 
training which develops health, self-reliance, self-confidence, 
business world. 


leading dealers or sent eaeroes prepaid on receipt 
$1.25.) Catalogue telling al 


The KING Air Rifle. 











e, 
Shoots w ith ‘compressed 
Splendid sights. Polished walnut 


about our air rifles free. 


Ask for our booklet, “HOW JIMMIE GOT A KING.” 


The Markham Air Rifle Co., 


114 Main Street, Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 
} The Largest Air Rifle Factory in the World. 
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BICYCLE DEALERS 


make money selling our bicycles, tires and 
tunity for one agent each t shea 
ir catalogues that will be of immense value 


TIRES, GOASTER-BRAKES, 


ir men. Ask for our tire and sundry catalogue. 


DO NOT WAIT 
MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, 










(0 DAYSFREETRIA 


er”’ and we will send you by 


cle offers ever made by any house. 
OwW la 

most complete line of hi igh grade bicycles in the world, and 
hey show the difference between high 

contract built wheels. 
material, furnish the finest 


, WE | SHIP ON APPROVAL 


Write for our cata 


BETTER BICYCLES at LOWER PRICES: 


1 lacturer or dealer in the world. 
boys and girls, cheaper than the lowest prices of any other house; we have the highest grade 
~onteg that it is possible to make at prices as low as a jobber can get in 1000 lots. 

branch houses in Liverpool and London, and we sell bicycles in every country on the globe. 
You can sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders 
filled the day received. 
sundries without interfering with their other work. 
Bi you own a bicycle write to us anyway; there are suggestions and information in 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply write us a postal card 

poe nama | —_ me 4 cata- 
return mail, free, postpaid, the 

the season and our new and marvelous proposi- 






e photographic illustrations of all our models, the 
describe and explain every de- 
class material and 
We explain how we can manufacture bicycles 
uipment, coaster-brakes, punc- 
ess than dealer’s cost. 
to any person, anywhere, without a cent de- 
posit, pay the freight and allow ten days free 
a ~ pone $ “pen, and send us your 






direct to the rider at 


and broader 
guar se ntee 
have reliable bicycles for menand wo 





have 


Rider A 
Splendid o; 


Many dealers are handling our line. ents 


oppor- 


*puilt-up-wheels, saddles, pedals, parts and repairs and everything 
in the bicycle line are sold by us at half the usual prices charged by dealers and 
If you want children’s wheels ask for Juvenile Catalogues 

but write us a postal today. Do not think of buyinga bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone until you 
know the new and wonderful offers we are making. It only costs a postal to learn everything. Write it now. 
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med 
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Sept. 15: 


Trains 


SIXTY DOLLARS 


FROM CHICAGO $75 
Send six cents each for ““WONDER- 
LAND 1906” and “Eastward Through 
the Storied Northwest.” 


Three Transcontinental 


including NORTH COAST LIMITED" 
VIA 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


A. M. Cleland, General Passenger Agent 
eT. PAUL, MINN. 


Dept. F-51, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Alaska 


It's a delightful side trip from Puget Sound 
_ on the summer excursion journey into the 
= Great Pacific Northwest. 


Direct steam- 


ship lines—We arrange reservations. 


Yellowstone National Park 
via the 

Gardiner Gateway 

as a side trip en route. 

Paul and Minneapolis to North Pacific 

Coast Points one-third lower 

usual for the round trip June 1 to 





Rates from St, 





than 


Daily 
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LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL. 






Price 25c. ~ 
and 35c. 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER. 

A person weighing from so to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
adjusted. Take no more room than a pocket-handkerchief. 
Sold by all leading Dry-goods, Sporting-goods houses and 
Druggists. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. Y. 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 











I 
have been 
making 
shoes for 
54 years 





Davip CuMMINGs. 
and every week-day for the past half- 
century I have studied hard to manu- 
facture the best-wearing and most 
comfortable shoes. I now make the 


Worth 
Cushion Sole Shoe 


and hundreds of men and women tell me it’s 


wore. I make them in up- to-date styles for 
both men and women, and really believe that 
for style, comfort and durability they are 
unequaled by any other shoe. 

If your dealer hasn’t them, write for 
illustrated spring booklet, and I will 
find a way to supply you, 

Send all orders and correspondence to 


The Cummings Co. *** Yourke” * 

















The STANDARD BRAND 
in the UNITED STATES 


They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 
Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been national since 1860. 
Twelve samples (different patterns) sent post- 


paid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


349 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 







































should be se- 
lected as care- 
fullyas your own. 

The smallest 

“Tron Clad” stocking is 

made with the same faith- 

ful attention to every de- 

tailas the largest. That 

means comfort and beauty 

for baby’s foot,as wellasa 
saving of mother’s money, 
because ‘Iron Clads” out- 
wear any other stocking in 
the world. 

Mercerized, giving beau- 
tiful silky appearance and 
feeling. Fancy ribbed leg. In 
white and colors. Sizes 4 to 6. 

Black, No. 54. 

Pink, No. 60. 

Blue, No. 61. 
No. 62. 
No. 63. _ 
We will send a single pair, or four 
pairs asserted, on rec ad aw of price, 
if your dealer cannot supply you. 


Only 25c. 


Send for Style Book, Free. 
The latest edition is printed 
in colors, and is a complete hosiery 
guide for every member of the family. 

COOPER, WELLS & CO., 
300 Broad Street, St. Joseph, Mich. 











NATURE @ SCIENCE 











ffects of Heat on Milk.—Doctor Jensen, 
chief of the Swiss bureau of superintendence 
over the milk industry, says that it is a common | 
error to suppose that milk submitted for a con- 


. siderable time to a temperature of 120° Fahren- 


heit is better for nourishment than that boiled 
| for a short time. When the heating is prolonged 
| the alteration in the valuable properties of the 
milk begins as low as 100°, but with quick heat- 
|} ing it does not begin below 110°. Tuberculosis 
| bacilli are destroyed by heating to 105° for five 
minutes, and such heating does not alter the 
properties of the milk. Doctor Jensen advises 
that the pasteurization of milk be done in the 
home, and but shortly before the milk is used, 
care being taken not to go above the temperature 
| necessary to kill the pathogenic germs. 








hain -Making Machine. — Lelong, a 
Belgian inventor, has devised what is said 
to be the first successful apparatus with which, 
by the use of but one furnace and one mac hine, 
a continuous chain may be made and completely 
finished. ‘The iron is fed into the machine in 
the shape of straight rods, and comes out a 
complete chain. Chains of any size may thus 
be made, from the smallest ‘‘tackles’’ up to the 
huge chains used in the navy. 
pon in Antiquity.—Speaking at Glasgow 
recently, Mr. B. H. 
many facts about the use of iron by the ancients. 
Interesting in the light of recent metallurgical 
practice is a part of an iron tool found in the 
Great Pyramid, because it contains not only 
| nickel, but also combined carbon, showing that 
it is not of meteoric origin. Under a sphinx 
at Karnak an iron sickle was found. At Delhi 
there still exists an iron pillar, 50 feet high 
and 16 inches in diameter, made up of 50-pound 
blooms welded together. This pillar, Mr. 
Brough suggested, may be regarded as ‘‘the 
| doyen among products of the heavy iron indus- 
try.”’ The use of iron and steel in China has 
been traced to the year 2357 B. C. The Japanese 
are said to have had a curious method of making 
steel. They buried forged iron in marshy 
ground, and after eight or ten years, through 
some alchemy of nature, it came out steel. 
& 


arth Currents.—Interesting experiments | 


have recently been made at the Kew Observ- 
atory near London on the effects of the electric 
currents produced in the earth by the electric 
| traction systems of the British metropolis. The 
| delicate magnetic instruments of the observat« ry 
are affected by the currents. Metallic plates 
buried in the ground were connected with a 
photographic recording apparatus, and the tra- 
cings recorded by the instrument formed a picture 
of the time-table of the London Central Rail- 
way, although the nearest point of approach of 
that line is six miles from Kew. Even accidental 
breakdowns occurring on the traction-line were 
indicated in the photographie record. By con- 
necting the earth-plates with a sensitive galva- 


| 


nometer, the effect of the movements of the | 


tramway controllers was rendered evident, and, 
a telephone being attached, sounds were heard 
at each controller movement. 


Cay 


ontrolling Flower Colors.—It is gen- 

erally known that the colors of vegetation 
vary in intensity in a direct ratio to the amount 
of sunlight combined with coolness of tempera- 
ture, within certain limits. Examples are the 
intense redness of apples grown in northern 
climates, and the deep colors of Alpine vegeta- 
tion. But the soil, and other influences, also 
have an effect upon plant colors. Mr. Henry 
Kremer has recently experimented upon the 
artificial control of the colors of plants through 
the introduction of chemicals into the soil they 
grow in. In very small quantities such chemi- 
cals are absorbed without apparent injury, but 
the effect upon the colors is slight. Yellow 
roses, for instance, appeared to become deeper 
in color under the influence of aluminum sul- 
| phate and potassium sulphate. With the use of 
these same chemicals the petals of the white 
| cormstion showed a tendency to develop red 
streaks, whereas when fed with ammonium 
| sulphate, aluminum sulphate, iron citrate and 
| citric acid, scarlet carnations tended to form 


| white streaks. 
| ye gy Steel.—The continuous expan- 
| & sion of the steel industry, and the consequent 
‘call for improvement in the qualities of the 
| metal, have led to many experiments that have 
| produced, in some cases, surprising results. 
| Every one knows the extraordinary effects of 
mingling a little nickel with steel. But the 
possibilities of steel alloys have apparently only 
just begun to be explored. One of the latest of 
the valuable results attained by the experi- 
menters is due to an intermixture of a little 
vanadium. Steels containing from 2 to 12 per 
cent. of nickel have both their tensile strength 
and their elastic limit increased by the addition 
of not more than one per cent. of vanadium. 
This is especially true when the steel is tempered 
by heating to about 850° Centigrade, and cooling 
in water at atmospheric pressure. 


Brough summed up | 
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JA A Stain and AG 
Varnish Combined 


DO YOUR OWN VARNISHING. 


You may have considered varnishing as hard work—work that you could not do. JAP-A-LAC 
is made especially for the purpose of enabling every housewife to do her own varnishing with 
results unsurpassed by the most experienced expert. 

There is not an article of ordinary use about your home, 
improved by the use of JAP-A-LAC. 

Here’s a list of things that should always be kept JAP-A-LAC-ED: 





from cellar to garret, that could not be 


WIRE SCREENS, CHAIRS, ANDIRONS, REFRIGERATORS, 
TABLES, LINOLEUM, FLOORS, PORCH FURNITURE, 
PLATE RACKS, RANGES, CHANDELIERS, WICKER FURNITURE, 


INTERIOR WOODWORK, RADIATORS, PICTURE FRAMES, WEATHER-BEATEN DOORS. 

The surest way for you to become acquainted with this wonderful finish is to try a small can on 
some article of furniture you had intended to discard. It will cost but a trifle, and will convince 
you that many dollars a year can be saved by its liberal use 


Don’t think you cannot do the work as well as any one else—you can. Don’t accept anything 
| but JAP-A-LAC, as it is the original colored varnish, and may be de pended upon to give perfect 
satisfaction. There are many imitations on the market which are claimed to be “just as good” as 
JAP-A-LAC, but none of them has stood the test of time, and you are likely to find that they are 
colored with a cheap aniline dye, which looks all right at first, but soon fades and becomes dull. 


Insist on JAP-A-LAC, 
All Sizes, from 15 cents to $2.50. 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


 « JAPALAG 


It is put up in self-sealing cans, bearing green labels. 








| OX-BLOOD RE 
| MALACHITE GREEN, OAK OR NATURAL. 


Porch Furniture 


becomes dull and marred in one season’s use. JAP-A-LAC 
should be applied every Spring before the furniture is put 
upon the porch. The beautiful colors of JAP-A-LAC will 
permit of solid red, green or natural, throughout, or you can 
vary the colors and produce an harmonious, artistic effect 
which will be pleasing to the eye of the most fastidious critic 
Never put an old piece of porch furniture out without first 
going over it with JAP-A-LAC, Springtime and summer 
pleasures are those of the porch. Why not make your porch 
as cosy and bright as the best room in your house? You can 
do it with JAP-A-LAC, Ask your paint dealer about it. 














A Warning Against the 
Dealer Who Substitutes. 


Suppose you went to a dealer’s store to 
buy a pair of gloves, and he met your request 
with the statement,” You don’t want gloves ; 

ou want a pair of shoes.” You would no 
doubt think that he was either crazy or try- 
ing to make a fool out of you. There is just 


If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC 
send us his name and 10 cts s. (except for Gold, 
which is 25 cts.) over cost of mailing, 
aod we wilt cond « PRED Sample ( (guarter 
pint can) to any point in the United States 











Write for beautiful, illustrated booklet and 
interesting color card. Free for the asking. 








as much sense in a dealer making that bdden 
statement af ap he is in nis paking tt the r+ 
statement,“ You don’t want JAP-A Jim, > j 
you want what I offer you.” We say, Gj Akers 4 
you ask _for gloves, get gorse, If you 

ask for JAP-A-LAC, get JAP-A-LAC. 


Insist on it. Address Dept. K-6, 614 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


1, IF You Please - 
Dont Merely ask for Flour 


Any ordinary mill can make ordinary Flour, but 
ordinary Flour is not good enough for you --or 
for me,when better can be had for the asking. You 
want nice, light, creamy bread and biscuits; and 
rolls and pie crust that are deliciously wholesome. 
Then ask for GOLD MEDAL FLOUR instead of merely 
a av-mreleleteMsla-t-le Pe lelere| 
leyE-tone lia MclalemeleleleMe)(-t- Mu slimeelil-m:t-l_)acialeltleii Me alan) 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR inthe house. Made by special 
process in the greatest milling plant. in the world. 


Ask for-- Washburn-Crosbys 
| GOLD ) MEDAL FLOUR 


ordering °a sack of flour’ 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 






Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





PREVENTION OF DEAFNESS. 


tis a distressing thought that many 

of the physical ills in the world might 
have been prevented had the sufferers 
only known how. 
ness found in asylums is due to a 
destructive inflammation of the eyes 
occurring soon after birth, which can 
almost always be averted by proper 
treatment. 

Very many cases of deafness are 
also preventable if treatment is begun 
early enough and persisted in long enough. 

Sometimes loss of hearing is due to disease of 
the auditory nerves in the inner ear; that is 
usually unavoidable and irremediable. But in the 
great majority of cases the trouble is in the middle 
ear, and is primarily of a catarrhal nature. It 
does not originate in the ear ordinarily, but 
extends to it from the throat, and so it happens 
that treatment of catarrhal conditions of the nose 
and throat is the best preventive of deafness. 

The most frequent cause of deafness in children 
is the presence of adenoids, or the throat tonsil. 
This obstructs the passage of air from the nose, 
and so compels the child to breathe through the 
mouth. The mucous membrane of the throat was 
never intended to receive the impact of the unfil- 
tered and unwarmed air, which in health is both 
warmed and filtered of much of its floating dust 
during its passage through the nose. The irrita- 
tion caused by the dust and the cold results in a 
low grade of inflammation with increased secre- 
tions, and that we call catarrh. 

This inflammation is apt to spread outward from 
the center, passing from one point to another and 
up through the connecting air-tubes from the 
throat to the middle ear. This extension of the 
inflammation is often helped along by the bad 
habit of blowing the nose violently when it is 
stopped up, for thus a little of the secretion is 
forced into the tube, and sometimes even into the 
drum cavity of the ear. 

From what has been said of the cause of catarrhal 
deafness, the means of prevention can be readily 
understood. Any child who breathes through its 
mouth should have the throat examined, and if 
adenoids are found they should be removed. Any 
chronie catarrhal condition of the throat and nose 
should receive proper treatment, and any one 
with a tendency to take cold on small provocation 
should consult his physician, who may find some 
local trouble in the nose which a simple operation 
may remove, or may find that the sufferer is not 
living hygienically, or that the throat needs some 
remedial applications to relieve a state of irri- 
tability. 





THE CHILDREN AND THE BOOKS. 


“ey welcome the child” is a duty impressed 
upon the modern librarian; but there are 
times, as Mary Denson Pretlow, librarian of the 
new Hudson Park Branch of the New York Public 
Library, makes amusingly clear in a recent article, 
when the child does not even wait for a welcome. 
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| Anthony, but I write it Tony ’cause that’s what 
they call me.” 

And sure enough, there it is. 
conversation varies, but it is inevitable, and it is 
wearing. 

So great was the rush and so persistent were the 
little readers that at last even the policeman at 
the door sent up word he could not keep the 
children back any longer; his arms were numb, 
and he was going home. 

“Your arms?” said 
strange!”’ 
| “Yes, ma’am,” replied the officer, feelingly, 
| “and your arms would give out, too, if you’d had 
| fifteen children hanging on each of them for two 

No change, except every minute it’s 
| different children. It would be easier if it was 
| the same ones, they claw so when they change!” 
| Such a scene is certainly funny; but also it is 
fine, inspiriting and full of promise. 


the librarian. “How 


| hours. 


HOW SHE.CURED HIM. 


| An impecunious young lawyer, whose lack of 
A clients, says a writer in the New York Sun, 

| has sometimes caused him to visit a pawn-shop, 
told the following story, in which the joke was on 
himself: 


My mother gave me a gold watch, which was 
often of more service to me as a pledge on which 
| to borrow money in a pawn-shop than as a time- 
| piece. It grieved her to know that I made such 
use of her gift, and several times she furnished 
the means of redeeming it. 

One day, when I had gone a particularly long 
time without my watch, mother demanded the 
pawn-ticket. Within a week she handed me my 
watch, and I — as usual, not to pawn it 
again. But the necessity returned, and I had 
recourse to the loan-office. 

oe glanced at the timepiece and 
|opened the inner case. His manner became 
formal. “Where did you get this watch?” he 
inquired. 

“It was a present,” I replied. 

“Well, I’m going to hold it ema mae can prove 
it’s yours,” he declared, and then, by way of ex- 
planation, “I suppose you didn’t read what’s 
engraved on the case?” 

“No,” I said, faintly. 

“T’ll read it to you: ‘If this watch is offered for 
sale or pawn, notify Mrs. —-, —— Street. Re- 
ward,’ ” 

There was nothing to do but go home and make 
a clean breast of it. 


= 
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MINOR ACCIDENTS. 


here were so many Tappans, and so many kinds 
of things happened to them, that what would 
have seemed a serious matter to most persons 
was of little account with the easy-going parents. 


“How is Johnny?” the school-teacher asked 
Mr. Tappan one Sunday, after church. 

“Let’s see, Johnny’s all right, isn’t he, ma?’ 
said Mr. Tappan, appealing to his better half, 
who at that moment appeared behind him. 

“T noticed he wasn’t at church,” said the teacher. 
noting Mrs. Tappan’s bewildered expression, “anc 
I was afraid he might have caught that awful cold 
from Willy.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Tappan, having apparently 
assured herself that Johnny was really missing 
from her little brood, and having focused her 
mind on his case. ‘There isn’t anything the 
matter with Johnny, excepting that he fell down 
the cellarway last night, you recollect, pa? And 
his face didn’t look just right to come to church; 
that was what he landed on. But he’ll be at school 
to-morrow with the rest. 

“He and Adeline are kind of keeping Homer 
company. Homer’s my oldest, that got caught in 
the machinery, you know, but he’s coming out fine. 

“We don’t take much notice of anything like a 
little cellarway fall, except for the looks, when 
anybody lands the way Johnny did. I don’t know 
but he’s going to be kind of unfortunate.” 


& 





& 
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THE REFRESHMENT OF CHANGE. 


charming old lady who was socially inclined, 

but who was kept rather closely at home by 
the pressure of many cares, used sometimes to 
exclaim, “I do just love to drink out of somebody 
else’s teacups!” 


another of a little girl whose supper invariably 
consisted of bread and butter, talk and apple 
sauce—a monotonous diet, of which she frequently 
complained. 

One day she was asked out to supper at a 
neighbor’s. At alate hour the hostess found that 
no apple sauce had been prepared for the little 
ruest, so she sent one of the maids to the child’s 
1ome for a supply. 

The little girl, on returning to her mother, was 
enthusiastic about the delightful visit, and par- 





had been allowed to pour milk and cream for 
herself from the daintiest little pitchers. 
“And oh, such good apple sauce, mama, the best 
I ever tasted!” 


* © 


AN ORIGINAL CANTATA. 


Her library, one of Mr. Carnegie’s gifts, was first | 


opened last winter, and the rush of children on 
the opening day, and the eager and insistent 
determination of every child to get a book regard- 
less of such trifles as registration, references, or 
other necessary red tape, almost overwhelmed 
the authorities. 


There were literally hundreds of them—blocking | 


the desk, the halls, the stairs, and extending far 
into the street. 

“Can you welcome a child,’’ queries the tried 
librarian, pathetically, “who, when five hundred 
are waiting, refuses to stir an inch till you give 
him a book? Can you take an entirely sympa- 
thetic attitude toward a little girl who has brought 
with her a box of beads, and is yelling at the top 
of her lungs because it is upset, and the other 


children are grabbing for the beads or stamping | 
The conversations with the appli- | 


on them?” 
cants would run something like this: 

“What is your name?” 

“Anthony.” 

“Anthony what?’’ 

“Ma’am?” 

“What is your last name?” 

“Teacher, he’s punchin’ me!” 

“What is your last name ?” 

“Jimmy O’Grady.” 

“You said your name was Anthony.” 

“Yes, um, itis. It’s James Anthony O’Grady.” 


“Well, your card isn’t here; come again to- | 


morrow. Why don’t you move on and let the boy 
behind you come to the desk ?” 


here had never been any special talent for 
musi¢e in the Ransom family until the arrival 
of Jimmy Ransom. At the age of eight he was 
considered a musical prodigy, and at ten there 
| was talk of Jimmy’s being sent away to study 
| with a view to becoming a professional musician. 
It was hoped that Mr, Franklin Ransom, a 
bachelor uncle with considerable money, woulc 
provide a good part of the sum needed for Jimmy’s 
study years. At first the old gentleman was apa- 
thetic, but after a two days’ visit from Jimmy he 
expressed himself as “won over.’ 
_“T tell you,” he said to halfa dozen eager rela- 
tives, “when I saw and heard that little chap out 
in my old shed trying to play ‘Hail, Columbia’ on 
a mess of old tomato cans with an iron spoon, I 
said to myself, ‘He’s got it in him, Jimmy has, and 
I’m ready to lend a hand to fetch it out!’ ”’ 


POLITE BUT BUSY. 


N“ long ago a delegation of women appeared at 
the Capitol to solicit the support of a member 
of Congress for a bill in which they were inter- 
ested. This member, says a writer in the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, is a most energetic man, and, 
appreciating the fact that his time was pretty well 
occupied, the spokeswoman said: 

“Now, sir, if you would prefer, we will see you 
at your hotel in the ap ~ gl 

“Oh, no; I shall be glad to hear you now,” he 
said, courteously. 





Of course this | 


A fitting pendant to this agreeable anecdote is | 


ticularly about the “beautiful supper,’ when she | 
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| 


“But we have a great deal to say on the subject.” | 


“Ladies,” he said, bowing politely, “I shall be 
| delighted to hear you, no matter how much you 


“Please, teacher, look for Tony. My name is | have to say, if you will only put it ina few words.” | 











For Indigestion Take E © 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It’s an effective aid to relieve obstinate indigestion, 

ought to make their mothers 
look up the Quarter Size idea in 


nervous dyspepsia, headache or depression. (Adv. 


BOYS’ QUARTER SIZE 


COLLARS 


It’s comfort for boy’s neck. 








’ Makes Boys & 
Glascock’s Racer Girls Healthy. 
8t: the spine, back and 
shoul: . Develops muscle 
in the body. The ‘physical culture” 
that relieves bowel troubles, and 
makes weak lungs strong. 

“Rosy cheeks” for all children 
from 23, to 15 years of 
age. Low wheels. Can't 
ny Ask your dealer. 

‘rite for Catalogue 
now. Patent applied for. 


Glascock Bros. 













Recommended by 
physicians. 

A scientifically 

constructed 

“ GEARED" 

hand-car. Beau- 

vege: ! finished 


ing, Semi-Row- 
ing, Rowing. 





running and Mig. Co., Boy’s booklet tells why. 
the only AN 660 Fac 

“Hillclimb a CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
fingers.’ Gears Encased. Muncio,Ind 463 River St., Troy, N.Y. 





of Sweets 


Laden with riches from the Isles of Spice, 
with spoils from the Land of the Bee, what 
confection brings so rich and sweet a cargo 
to the waiting palate as 


NABISC 


Exquisite confections that accord with every 
dessert, that hold fresh enjoyment for the 
expectant guest, and add new refinements to 
the pleasures of the table. 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO—Another confection shaped like an 
almond, yet not an almond, but really an airy text- 
ure of shell enclosing a delicious kernel of cream. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





Finest Requisite 
of the Toilet. 


The comfort and elegance 
that MENNEN’S has brought 
to the toilet has made this 


all of the skin, whether for 
a ly — “and yachtin, 
wintty winds and roughness 
are subdued by its healing. 
heat, sunburn, rash, chafing and 
jon make MENNEN’S indispensable. 
Baby needs it every hour, 
day and night. Gentlemen 
find it PERFECT after shaving. 
patrons, we 
non - fillable box 
which will prevent substitution. BE SURE YOU 
GET THE ORIGINAL. . < 
Sold for 25 cents Everywhere or by mail. ere 
Sample Free. Look for Face on the Box. 
TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET (BORATED); TALCUM POWDER. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 20 ORANGE STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Does not set quickly like the old ain 
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nable in honsehold use, for Furniture, 
China, | vory, Books, Leatthier,and wherever 
Ml oricollaperbleseltecaling tabe (retails 10c.) | 
or co! ible self-sealing tu ails } 
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1. 0c | Young Hotchkins’s ideas on rearing the young Be sf The name 
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| however differently they may affect his wife <7, means BEST. 





This Label. 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 148 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass, 


Y . Y SS 0 and children. The little fact that the conscious- 
Oo WN A ‘ness of his offspring has not developed to the ba ty 
CA T oO R | same point as his own has thus far successfully : hg 
5 DOG 2 "aA escaped Hotchkins’s notice. 4 
— : _Recently he sent his children on a visit to [ Hi sank Or 
If you do, get a copy of my book, New York—to subject them, he explained, to b+ 
“Canine Remedies and How to Use the ‘‘educative influence’’ of the city. When ° 
Them.” It contains full instructions, the little pair was restored to their mother, she The Florence Automatic Wickless, Valveless, Blue-Flame Oil Cooking 
— you to doctor your pets at Pe seag — peg men nye ee ly me mn Stove burns ordinary kerosene oil—works on a new principle—you 
send | &. A, J sighted | bat their father was aay & aeoly tae bo thei; regulate the flame by a turn of the lever, as shown by the above cut, 
DR Ae DANIELS. 172 Milk eo | intellectual growth. . y so that the heat is always under absolute control—always ready, con- 
i. Memmi Toman, Ree eclinay sence em ‘‘Now, Harry,’’ he said, with pleasant an- venient and economical—no clogging or leaky valves, no troublesome 
home treatment of horses, cattle,dogs,cats,sheep ticipation, ‘‘you may tell first what impressed wick, hence no smoke, no kitchen full of soot. 


and swine are sold by all druggists and dealers. you most.’’ 


Insist on having Daniels’, the best. Harry, aged six, had already forgotten the The 
national metropolis in the joy of seeing his 
mother and the gies again. But the little 
- chap struggled, as children do, to meet expecta- 
€) tions. 
zy Durable Rugs “‘Wull, I—I —’’ he stammered. Then memory 











awoke and he beamed, ‘‘I rode on a pony in 
Made from the park !’’ 


Old Carpets. Inquiry revealed that Harry’s mind retained 


: no ‘‘impressions’’ of the statuary in the park— 
rhe novelty rugs that we make 


" from old andapparently useless car- indeed, he did not even know the name of the = 
pets are neat, thick, reversible and park ‘ of a 
very durable. We can make them Aunty Bess took me there,’’ said the boy 


















































most any size. Suitable for hall, defensively, feeling his offense, although he di 
parlor, dining-room, chamber, etc. not age its exact — **An’ when I rode is constructed on scientific principles and possesses a wider range of use- 
Write for further particulars. on the street-car’’—he began to grope about, wen ‘ ss cad ’ ae salitiaien ails iomin : 
Lewis Batting Co., 15 Lewis St., trying to reinstate himself in the paternal favor fulness than any other oil stove made. 1 —— Automat \ 
Walpole, —‘‘I saw three grea’ big gold balls in front of Stoves are sold by 
sana a store. I did, honest !’’ ' By dealers generally. 
Hotchkins’s frown relaxed as he turned from N ae : >—— If your dealer 
this hopeless case to his daughter. Isabel was l——= . ——— does not sell them 
eight, and her thought was more definite. Here, = : . send for our illus- 
ahs SS: : he believed, would appear results sufficient to . trated catalogue 
ee ae a nt : 2.90. seme i] atec atalogue, 
justify him in ——s his wife’s objections / which gives full 
to entrusting the children for two weeks to their A a shoes 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE || indulgent and thoughtless young aunts in town. R OR’ description, or 
BES MATERIALS. “*Isabel, think a moment, then tell me the ——— | L on come and see our 
WORKMANSHIP. | ‘| | most interesting sight you saw in the city.’’ : ; LRA | \" Y ih daily demonstra 
~ LOWEST PRICES. Isabel plunged dutifully into thought. Then | Mh oa » Yi i , tion of cooking 
1] The Worcester Improved >| | she smiled joyously. : | NY pu ie on these Florence 
ra] - ce “ll tell you the nicest thing I saw!’’ she q iz ! Automatic Oil 
a Flastic Stockin $ tt |cried. ‘‘One day Aunty Grace took us to the ; amnanbnmetenn 
Natchel Hist’ry Museum —”’ s sali (| H . ats stttaiada 
i quic i ow Varicos ‘hkins ig rz is yy 1} { 
{z] Give quick feltet fer, ericose o By nodded delightedly at this hopeful IM tii | i Central Oil and 
2 Swollen Joints, Ete. They are 5 Pa) S- . 20 J Al Ins <I 
= the best in every respect, and | p@] | . Course it was dead,’’—Isabel regretfully “fl <I ~ Gas Stove Co., 
ane m..: Save you a a Money. = interrupted herself,—‘‘and all stuffed inside, ys —ZzS 17 WASHINGTON STREET 
7 satsly and “Promptly Pilling Your ~ but it was just the sweetest little kitty with — 2 BOSTON ’ 
mt | Mail Orders. Write’ to-day for self- | ¢g two heads! be , 
(x measurement blanks and prices. *S ——_o 
WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING AND TRUSS : Makers of the cele 
68 Front Strest. worcester, mass. | | | GETTING ON FAMOUSLY. ; —_ 
WEAR THE LONGEST | Rom who was six years old, and small ' 
———— for his age, made his first appearance at 
school one bright Monday morning, entering | 





‘ | 
[.) 2 \ \ B s f ») A i |the schoolroom just as the bell rang, and 
} Se plumping himself down in the first vacant seat 
TOOTH PASTE |} | that caught his eye. [“Reteincd when off 
- After the opening exercises were over, the 
Differs f — teacher came to his seat and sat down by him. 
dentifrice in minimizing | ‘‘My dear,’? she said, ‘‘what is your name?*’ 
the causes of decay. En- ‘*Rodney Halpin,’’ he answered. ‘‘What’s 
dorsed by thousands of | yours?’’ 

Dentists. Itis deliciously ‘‘T am Miss Adair, the teacher. How old 

flavored, and a delightful are you, Rodney ?”’ : 

j ~ i . ? . x . . . 
eee a ‘*Five, goin’ on six,’’ said the boy, delighted | 
2c. per tube. Avoid sub- | at the friendliness of his reception. ** How old 
stitutes. Send for our free | are you?’’ | Benger’s Food 
book, ““Taking Care of the & & | 
Teeth,” which contains valuable information | assists nature; is dainty and 


concisely written. DOMESTIC AFFLICTION. delici d ‘ , torati 
DENTACURA COMPANY, ter many years the two old college friends elcious, and a natural restorative. 


f 
Oe NS Oe oe Se eens oe ne OB. A A had met for the first time. Naturally they 


told each other many things about the years ’ : 
festa ane. Benger’s Food is for 


”” 


















“T’ve had plenty of business trouble,’’ said 
one of them, “but I’ve never had any domestic Infancy—it is the best solution of the problem of 
get have said that six months ago,’’ hand-rearing. It is prepared with fresh new milk, and 
said the other, sadly, ‘‘but I can’t now. My in course of preparation converts the indigestible curd 
oldest boy is learning to play the violin, and 


he’s what the teachers call a faithful pupil.’’ of the milk into a form that is easily assimilated by 


the most delicate or weakly child. 








FOR STEAM OR . ; ,; 
HOT WATER Invalids—1n sickness or ill health the digestive 
cay organs are frequently incapable of performing their 
Especially adapted for eget lee great advantage of senger’s Food is 
our NewEngland Homes that it contains in itself{the natural digestive principles, 





and during the preparation of the food these digest, 


1S YEARS ° : 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE partially or completely as may be desired, both the 


L£asily Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


SMITH & THAYER CO. 


‘BOX 3152 -- BOSTON-MASS; 4A 
A 


Swell 
Affair 


Food itself artd the milk with which it is prepared. 









MARK 


TOILET 
PAPER 





Age—Benger’s Food is particularly adapted to 
the enfeebled digestion of advancing years. Where 
milk alone is unsatisfying, Benger’s Food made with 
milk is appetizing and nutritive. 




























Fatigue Benger’s Food is excellent for the use of 
| athletes if taken as first refreshment after severe phys- 
ical strain. It speedily tones up the stomach to that 






FOLD TOILET 


BOSTON .MASS. | 
MILLS AT 
LEOMINSTER MASS. 


condition in which more solid food can be safely taken. 







Ask your Doctor about Benger’s Food. 
| Free Sample Upon Request. 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins by Druggists, or 
may be obtained of 















The Toilet Paper that comes in 
Patented Cardboard Box with 
Hanger and Lifting Cover 








Rs cy ayes Saat LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 
To oO th a Cc h e G u m gore each fold detached leaves another ready ~ use. Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St., 
Stops toothache svstant/y —as soon as you o fragments to litter toilet room. 






THE PUREST, MOST ECONOMICAL, New York. 
CLEANEST, HANDIEST, TIDIEST PACK: 
AGE OF TOILET PAPER EVER MADE. 


If dealer doesn’t carry ** Handifold,”” write the makers. 
Ghe Handifold Toilet Paper Co. 


116 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, MASS. | 


apply it. Stays where you put it and does 
not spread in the mouth. Stops decay. 
There are imitations. Don’t take them. See that 
you get Dent’s Toothache Gum, Yellow 
Label, at all druggists or by mail, Ise. Dent’s 
Corn Gum, cures corns and bunions, 15c. 


C.S. DENT & CO., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 

























THAT DAINTY R a FIVE CENTS 
MINT COVERED | * pee THE OUNCE 
CANDY Sia IN AND IN 
COATED f~ HS cae OL 
CHEWING \ x AND 25s 
) p \j y \\ “§ PACKETS 


























REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


If your neighborhood dealer does not sell Chiclets” resis 
seid us ten cents for a sample packet. 

Retail storekeepers supplied by any wholesale 

druggist or confectioner. Jobbers supplied by 


the manufacturer F FRANK H.FLEER & COMPANY. Inc. , 


Philadelphia, USA. / gewsen 
a  , p_ loranto, Canada Vez 
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